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take, the motions they make, by the movements of their 
features and the forms of speech they use. If all civ- 
ilized men had agreed that putting one’s hand behind 
his back should be a symbol of welcome, it would then 
be a sign of hostility to thrust the hand forward. Nat- 
urally, the withdrawal of the hand would seem to be 
expressive of the intention not to strike, and so might 
have become the sign of friendship. Custom has made 
the opposite signal a token of good will. There is scarcely 
a movement of features or limbs or a form of words which 
does not have some such conventional interpretation. 
He, therefore, who would be understood will use such 
signs of purpose after the manner of those who designed 
them and who principally use them. To use phrases, 
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forms, ceremonies, and creeds in one sense, knowing 
that they who see and hear take them in another sense, 
is the most common and one of the most pitiful forms 
of insincerity. But to use them because they have 
come to express something worth communicating, which 
“one desires to communicate to others, is simply to fall 
in with the habits of civilized people everywhere. 


& 


As summer ends and vacations, whether long or 
short, give place to the regular work of life, it. must 
not be thought that the good of rest has stopped, and 
that we must wait another year for its renewal. Added 
to the pleasure of recreation, to change of scene and 
habit and invigoration of body, there is a benefit of a 
deeper kind. It is a poor vacation which does not set 


in permanent motion what we may call the spirit of - 


vacation, and show that that is the normal spirit of 
vall the experience of the year. Mere reaction is question- 
able; but to get a new tone, a steadier hold on self, to 
establish the norm of life, not as endurance, fidelity, 
industry, or ambition only, but, in and above them all, 
as joy, is the secret of the summer. 


od 


‘THERE are a few primitive hopes, desires, and instincts 
which have more or less. adequate expression in the 
various creeds and confessions of faith. There is a good 
sense in which ‘‘the wish is father to the thought.” 
Whatever philosophy or religion satisfies the sense of 
justice, the love of virtue, the desire for a chance to 
do something worth the doing, and the longing to be 
something worth the prize of immortality, that philos- 
ophy or religion will prevail. Just in proportion to the 
completeness of its response to such cravings, it will 
have currency. There is a bad side to this fact. One 
may learn what men desire who do not desire the best, 
and, by giving them what they want or what they for 
the time think they want,.may have temporary accept- 
ance. But even here there is a regulative device which 
prevents the continuance of a low form of faith. As 
the deeper sentiments come to nobler forms of longing, 
they will reject the baser satisfactions and crave a finer 
form of expression. 


Wordsworth and the Present Time. 

Although Wordsworth was writing his poems a hun- 
dred years ago, he, like all poets and prophets, wrote 
for all times; and we may go to him to find either the 
hopeful outlook for the future or the drastic criticism 
of the present set forth in almost the same terms in 
which they are published to-day by those who consider 
themselves original. 

Wordsworth began life as a fiery enthusiast, so intent 
upon the immediate reform of the world that he 
seriously considered living in Paris and making an at- 
tempt to guide the course of the revolution. Gradually 
the heats of youth subsided, and he became a prophet 
of the soul whose works will endure throughout all 
generations. A half a century ago much was said 
about ‘‘plain living and high thinking,’ Emerson being 
quoted as the author of the phrase. Although Emerson 
does not quote Wordsworth when he first uses it in 
‘‘Society and Solitude,” it is evident by the context that 
he might have done so had he not taken it for granted 
that his readers knew the source of the saying; for he 
uses Wordsworth for an illustration of the text, quot- 
ing the testimony of the people of Westmoreland, who 
spoke of the great contrast between the simplicity of 
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the life of the poet and the elevation of his thought. 
In 1802 Wordsworth, being in London, wrote:— 
“O Friend! I know not which way I must look 

For comfort, being, as I. am, opprest, 

To think that now our Life is only drest 

For show; mean handy-work of craftsman, cook, 

Or groom! We must run glittering like a Brook 

In the open sunshine, or we are unblest: 

The wealthiest man among us is the best: 

No grandeur now in nature or in book 

Delights us, Rapine, avarice, expense, 

This is idolatry; and these we adore: ~ 

Plain living and high thinking are no more: 

The homely beauty of the good old cause 

Is gone; our peace, our fearful innocence, 

And pure religion breathing household laws.” 
Evidently the course of events and the aspect of society 
in that giddy city impressed him very much as itgdoes 
the sensitive humanist and poet to-day. Since Words- 
worth’s time we have added the steam engine, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, the motor car, the flying ship, 
the underground tubular railway, and many another 
modern convenience. But human nature has not been 
greatly changed by these additions and extensions of 
the physical senses. And yet some progress has been 
made. Men are now elected to the House of Commons 
and serve on the National Board of Trade, who, thirty 
years after Wordsworth wrote the above sonnet, would 
have been, by act of Parliament, made liable to im- 
prisonment for attempting to organize labor unions. 
Slavery has since that time been abolished in all civil- _ 
ized lands. The rotten boroughs in England are no 
longer represented by representatives of the lord of the 
manor. The hours of labor for men, women, and chil- 
dren have been greatly reduced. A Unitarian may now 
be matriculated and graduated at Cambridge or Oxford. 
A Dissenter may be married or buried without the con- 
sent of a priest of the Church of England, and life has in 
many ways been made more rich and sweet. 

To-day Wordsworth’s lament over the evils of his time 
is repeated almost in the same words. He says, for in- 
stance, quite in the modern strain :— 


“The great events with which old story rings 
Seem vain and hollow; I find nothing great: 
Nothing is left which I can venerate; 

So that almost a doubt within me springs 
Of Providence, such emptiness at length 
Seems at the heart of all things.” 


It is of curious significance that, while Wordsworth was 
lamenting the lapse in virtue and political wisdom of his 
contemporaries, others were making unfriendly remarks 
about him. Browning is said to have denied that he 
had Wordsworth in mind when, under the title, ‘‘The 
Lost Leader,’’ he wrote:— 


“Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 


We shall march prospering,—not through his presence; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done,—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire.” 


But, if Browning had not in mind Wordsworth, the col- 
lector of stamps and the poet laureate, there were others 
in England who were quick to make the application. 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wordsworth were associated in 
the popular mind. Of them Taine wrote as follows:— 

“Southey, a Socinian and a Jacobin, singing the praise 
of Jacquerie in ‘Wat Tyler.’ Coleridge, a poor fellow 
who had served as a. dragoon, stuffed his brain with in- 
coherent reading and humanitarian dreams, had thought 
of founding in America a communist republic purged of 
kings and priests, then, having turned Unitarian, 
steeped himself at Géttingen in heretical and mystical 
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theories on the Word and the absolute. Wordsworth 
himself, the third and most moderate, had begun with 
enthusiastic verses against kings. But these rages and 
aspirations did not last long. At the end of a few years 
the three, brought back into the pale of State and Church, 
were Coleridge, a Pitt-ite journalist, Wordsworth, a dis- 
tributor of stamps, Southey, poet laureate, all converted 
zealots, decided Anglicans, and intolerant conserva- 
tives.” 

Thus the pendulum of complaint and criticism swings 
back and forth. But it is not the pendulum which 
marks the time for the people, but the hands moving 
steadily over the dial plate, for each swing of the pendu- 
lum noting one small arc of progress. 


After a time Wordsworth learned his lesson; and, 


ceasing to give his attention to the passing shows of 


time, he gave himself to the contemplation of nature 
and the spiritual forces working in, through, and around 
human life. He gave himself permanently to 


“That blessed mood 
. In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened,” 


and thus became the prophet of the soul whose words 
have cheered and strengthened those who have wrought 


for righteousness and have trusted in the Eternal Good- 


ness. When John Stuart Mill had lost his way in the 
world and could find no rest or comfort, Wordsworth, 
with his message of good cheer, dispelled the melan- 
choly that hung over his mind, and sent him forth to 
do a man’s work in the world. 

More than a hundred years have passed since Words- 
worth began to write. The transient and the trivial 
aspects of his work are forgotten, but more fresh and 
strong than ever are his deeper thought and sentiment. 


Summer Reading. 

We do not see winter reading advertised in the news- 
papers, nor the proper literature to consume spring 
and fall. Spring poetry, to be sure, comes in with 
greens and the earliest vegetables, but in the present 
state of the article it hardly counts. Summer books 
are the only ones looked upon as properly seasonal, 
while all others suit any time of year according to the 
taste of the reader. 

It happens that summer is the time when a majority 
of the people have the largest amount of leisure for 
reading and study, and the publishers seize the occa- 
sion to unload the greatest amount of trash upon the 
public. The hammock, the lounge, the easy-chair, are 
provided with mental pabulum of so flimsy a sort that 
summer books have a mission of their own, as some- 
thing to slip into a satchel; to read on the lounging-chair 
of the steamer, to doze over in the train, or to fling 
about on a lawn under the shade of trees,—especially 
provided, like thin gowns and white waistcoats, for the 
consumption of summer people. 

The warm days are supposed to invite a laxity and 
letting down of the mental processes, to prepare for the 
consumption of the kind of provender provided. We 
have arrived at the decadence of the novel so far as 
summer reading is concerned, and the magazine is not 
far behind in the inanity of the short story. Good 
fiction is a boon to all classes and at all seasons, but we 
have seen its various evolutions during the last twenty- 


. five years in the realistic, the historical-romantic, the 


sional and unwholesome, until we seem to have 
ved at the trivial and silly. The novel of adventure 
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has run its course, the novel of reform and muck-raking 
seems to be going the same way. Of the novel of ad- 
venture we have had more than enough. Every corner 
of the earth has been exploited, every species of danger 
and peril held up to view. Personal courage as a motive 
for hero- worship has had its innings. Still we are not 
satisfied, still we are not fed. The hold on deep truths 
of character, crucial study of human nature, and its 
unfolding under not unfamiliar conditions has died 
with the great masters of fiction. Hardy and Meredith 
still live, but they_have practically ceased to write. 
There is no cloud-compeller left in that line; several 
of the second place perhaps, but the larger niches are 
unfilled. Eagerly we have looked to Mrs. Ward, and to 
our own Edith Wharton perhaps, for a continuance, 
but the large, regal vestment still lies undonned, the 
sceptre has not found a hand to grasp it. Barrie and 
Kipling are heard from at longer and longer intervals. 
The French have still a lead in René Bezin, Anatole 
France, and Pierre Loti. Our own producers of ‘‘best 
sellers,” as they are called, are too well known to require 
mention. 

Fiction is declining as poetry has declined. There 
are no continuers of Jane Austen, or even Mrs. Gaskell. 
‘“Pride and Prejudice,” ‘‘Mansfield Park,” and ‘‘Emma,” 
and Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Cranford,”’ still stand alone, ex- 
amples of the simple, common life filled with every-day 
people, such as we all know, have loved and laughed 
at and with and wept over, people entirely themselves, 
without exaggeration or pose. You may say the im- 
mortal youth of Jane Austen is a wonder of literary 
history. Some there are who call her hopelessly dull 
and uninteresting, but such a judgment leads us at once 
to condemn the critic. Nothing can shake her from 
her pedestal in the affections of her lovers. - 

It is this deeply human-tinctured fiction, this true 
contemporary record of men and women taken not by 
flashlight, but by plain daylight, that the world after 
its debauch of sensationalism would now welcome, sick, 
as it may be judged, of the labyrinthine, purposely 
obscure, and the too transparently indecent. 

So the time seems to have come when elderly people, 
at least, will turn back for summer reading-to the books 
of their youth, for an old-fashioned sensation,—a style 
they loved long ago in the fifties or seventies of the 
last century,—George Eliot’s earlier productions, Trol- 
lope’s clerical stories, Charles Reade’s ‘‘The Cloister and 
the Hearth,” and others that loom in memory, half for- 
gotten in detail, but vivid in impression. It is good to 
have forgotten much of the things that once delighted 
us, the things truly classic and enduring, for then the 
rereading is a new experience. 

How few of the summer books specially provided 
is one ever tempted to take up again after a hasty 
skimming! Even the novel called popular is out of 
date in three months, and the public appetite battens 
on the volumes that pour continuously from the press, 
and are often but a rehash-of old plots and situations, 
if they are not spiced with something worse. 

There are many writers who each year take pen in 
hand to produce summer books. ‘They are clever, they 
are full of theories and fads. They pick up all the isms 
of the day, they exploit strange religions and their 
votaries. They are steeped in mysticism and horror. 
But how seldom do they strike the key that brings re- 
pose and happiness to the reader, that ennobles and 
calms the soul! Tragedy has its place, and it must find 
expression in art; but it is not the whole of life’s round 
of experience, nor even the larger part. The loved book 
gives us back ourselves. It reflects nature and life as we 
have seen it, not wholly, but in precious broken gleams 
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and at our best moments. We get that return from the 
actual that is only to be found in the ideal realm. The 
gate of the enchanted kingdom is opened to us by the 
touch of a great hand, but the treasure of happiness 
‘and profound insight may come from those who by 
some unknown magic play profoundly on the emotions, 
touch the heart, make us feel them to be friends, brothers, 
inmates of our dwellings, and companions of our walks. 
To those who love him, Robert Louis Stevenson is such 
aone. He seems more vital, more active, more inspired, 
than when he lived, and, when we read his beautiful 
essays, we say, with tears in our eyes and gratitude filling 
the heart, He, too, was a great teacher of religion. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


New Departures. 


In another column of this issue of the Register there 
appears the secretary’s report of the September meeting 
of the board of directors. Several interesting appoint- 
ments were made at that meeting and new enterprises 
initiated. 

Rey. Earl M. Wilbur was appointed field secretary in 
the Pacific Department, and Rev. John A. Cruzan field 
agent in that department, both for terms beginning 
September 15. Mr. Wilbur will not relinquish any of 
his work as dean of the Pacific School for the Ministry, 
but he will add to his labors for the school the charge of 
the executive work of the department. He will conduct 
the correspondence, visit the churches when possible, and 
represent the national fellowship. Mr. Cruzan will be 
the active worker in the field, in charge of the new move- 
ments. His first duty will be the development of the 
society at Eureka, Cal. 

Three lecturers on the Billings foundation were ap- 
pointed. Rev. Bradford Leavitt of San Francisco is to 
make a journey in October, visiting the churches in Utah, 
Idaho, Montana, and Washington. Rev. Thomas Clay- 
ton of Pittsburg will make a journey about the same time, 
visiting points in West Virginia and southwestern Penn- 
sylvania. ‘This is an entirely new country for our work, 
and Mr. Clayton’s first journey will be in the nature of a 
prospecting of the field. Rev. Minot O. Simons of Cleve- 
land was appointed to visit the churches of the Pacific 
Department, and he will probably make his journey im- 
mediately after Christmas. 

The new Department of Social and Public Service, pro- 
vided for by the vote at the annual meeting in May, was 
inaugurated by the appointment of Rev. Elmer S. Forbes 
to be secretary, the appointment to take effect October 1. 
Mr. Forbes will at that time be able to set forth something 
of his own vision of the possibilities of the work of the 
department. In general it may be said that the depart- 
ment is designed to promote in our churches the study of 
social problems and to encourage practical work for their 
solution. The department will be administered by a 
standing committee of the board of directors of the 
Association and by an advisory council of experts. 
The secretary will be the executive officer. He will 
place himself at the disposal of the churches as an ad- 
viser and inspirer in works for the public welfare. He 
will be ready to address churches, clubs, and alliances, 
with a view to assisting them in practical work and 
bringing them into relations with the great movements 
for civic reform and social amelioration. It is not the 
purpose to build up a new agency so much as to ally our 
churches with the work of existing agencies. Mr. Forbes 
will thus represent our fellowship at the meetings of the 
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national organizations for social betterment, such as the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, the 
Prison Reform Association, the National Health Associ- 
ation, the American Peace Society, the American Civic 
Association, and many similar societies. 

The second year of the Tuckerman School for Parish 
Assistants will open on October 6. Mrs. Clara T. Guild, 
the new dean of the school, has been at work all summer, 
developing the plans for the different courses. Channing 
Hall will be the meeting-place for the present, and Mrs. 
Guild can be consulted there-any morning. It is much 
to be hoped that the teachers of our Sunday-schools and 
all who are interested in the educational and philan- 
thropic work of the churches will avail themselves of the 
courses of study and observation offered by the school. 
I bespeak for it the cordial co-operation and interest of 
all our people. SAMUEL A. ELIorT. 


Current Topics, 


Wuat many publicists regard as the most notable 
contribution yet made to the literature of the present 
national campaign was issued at Oyster Bay at the be- 
ginning of the week, in the form of a letter written by 
the President to Conrad Kohrs, an old friend of. Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, who lives in Helena, Mont. In this docu- 
ment the President points out the reasons why Mr. Tait 
should be regarded as the candidate best suited to be 
the chief magistrate of the nation, and inferentially Mr. 
Roosevelt deals with the theory advanced by Mr. Bryan 
that he (Mr. Bryan) is the logical heir to the leadership 
in the movement that the history of the past seven years 
of American life has identified with the name and the per- 
sonality of the present occupant of the White House. In 
his letter to his old friend in Montana the President 
makes a special effort to combat the charge, made by 
the chiefs of the American Federation of Labor, that 
Mr. Taft’s traditions on the bench are such as to stamp 
him an enemy to organized labor. 


8 


THE most remarkable achievements yet accomplished 
by the collective efforts of the international school of 
aéronauts by means of the heavier-than-air principle of 
navigation were contributed last week by Orville Wright 
in a series of experiments under the auspices of the war 
department at Fort Myer, Va. Beginning with some pre- 
liminary performances on September 8, Mr. Wright on 
the next day astonished the scientific opinion of the 
world by causing his aéroplane to circle the drill-ground 
57 times in 57 minutes and 31 seconds. ‘This record, 
which surpassed by almost a half-hour the best previous 
officially recorded performance with that type of machine, 
Mr. Wright exceeded on the same day when he made a 
flight of 62 minutes and 15 seconds, directing his course 
without the slightest apparent hindrance. Further tri- 
umphs by Mr. Wright on September 12 went far to con- 
vince the observers of- the accuracy of their predictions 
at the end of the first day of the tests, that the Wright 
aéroplane foreshadows an effective and practical device 
for aérial locomotion. ~ 

a 


THE proceedings of the Eucharistic Congress in West- 
minster Cathedral in London during the past week 
furnished the setting for several incidents which recalled 
the bitter religious struggle that rent England during 
the period of its Reformation. The first problem in 
diplomacy that confronted the government was the pres- 
ence of the papal legate, Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli. 
The militant opponents of Catholicism begged the king 
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not to receive the representative of the Vatican, as it had 
been rumored that he would do. The king, always a 
person of great tact, satisfied the clamors of his peti- 
tioners and at the same time evaded the issue involved 
by absenting himself from London during the official 
visit of the cardinal and spending the week at Doncas- 
ter, where a racing meet was in progress. By that ex- 


pedient the Asquith cabinet avoided Scylla. 


as 


But Charybdis was yawning on the other hand. The 
anti-ritualists, with John Kensit at their head, developed 
a determination not to permit the host to be carried at 
the head of a great procession of ecclesiastics and lay- 
men through the streets of London,—a demonstration of 
reverence for one of the cardinal beliefs of the Roman 
Church, which had been planned as the crowning event 
of the congress. Kensit and his followers made an ur- 
gent appeal to the king to forbid the procession, which 
they characterized as a blow to true religion and an act of 
defiance to English Protestantism in its very citadel. On 
Saturday, the eve of the day appointed for the trium- 
phal march, it was predicted by the daily press in Eng- 
land and America that the appeal would be ignored. 
In the mean while the king apparently had referred the 
question to the prime minister, and on Saturday evening 
a great gathering of Catholic men in Albert Hall was in- 
formed that, at the suggestion of Mr. Asquith, the pro- 
posed public glorification of the host on the following 
day had been abandoned. 

ad 


THat the problems which arose during the week of 
the Eucharistic Congress are destined to exert some posi- 
tive influence upon the political situation in England in 
the immediate future was indicated by the tenor of the 
press comments on the subject. It was pointed out by 
opponents of the government that England offers un- 
qualified asylum to the oppressed and proscribed of all 
stripes and climes, that anarchists and even political 
malefactors of deeper dye who would not be permitted 
to set foot in New York walk the streets of London un- 
der the full protection of the police and the might of the 
Empire; and it was asked why, in the twentieth century, 
the British government had found it necessary to re- 
strict even by suasion the right of a great religious body, 
which stands for the observance of the laws and the 
maintenance of the state, to give public expression to 
its veneration of the symbol of a historic faith. 


st 


THE papal press attempts to explain the policy adopted 
by Mr. Asquith on the theory that the British govern- 
ment is endeavoring to strengthen the Franco-British 
entente by administering an informal check to the Church. 
In this connection it is interesting to recall the utterance 
of Pope Pius on the very eve of the opening of the Eu- 
charistic Congress. Inan address to 800 French pilgrims 
on September 7 the pontiff is quoted by the Associated 
Press as saying: ‘‘I hope the day will never come for 
France in which, her churches being destroyed, the faith- 
ful shall be obliged to take refuge in other countries. In 
these days, while the Holy Sacrament is exalted in 
Protestant England and while the Holy Wafer is honored 
throughout the streets of London, in France liberty is 
trampled upon by brutal force, serving those who declared 
war upon God to the detriment of France.” 


se 
WHILE the stir caused by the kaiser’s unexpected 


move in Morocco was dying the expected death last 
week, Germany and France were conducting their re- 
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spective military manceuvres. Three corps, compris- 
ing 100,000 men, the pick of the German army, were 
catrying out theoretical movements in Alsace-Lorraine 
but a few miles from the frontier of the republic, while 
the French army was solving the problems of war in 
time of peace in the department of Indre-et-Loire, in the 
heart of France. In each case the conditions of the con- 
flict of 1870 were recalled with a view to their possible 
treatment in a future contingency. It is worthy of note, 
as a passing comment on the ways of Prussian diplomacy, 
that three German army corps were massed upon the 
frontier of Alsace-Lorraine at the moment when Ger- 
many completely upset the calculations of the Anglo- 
French entente by announcing her determination to recog- 
nize Mulai Hafid as sultan of Morocco. 


& 


THE tactics of the Holy Synod and the government of 
Russia in relation to the Tolstoy jubilee have caused an 
unmistakable demonstration against both Church and 
State in the organs of Russian public opinion. The com- 
ments of the press on the efforts of the Church to nullify 
the world’s tribute to a great man by forbidding the ortho- 
dox to take part in the festival clearly shows that the 
influence of the priesthood upon the minds of thinking 
Russians is a negligible quantity. Even the conserva- 
tive Novoe Vremya, which in general upholds the existing 
order, says in a recent issue, ‘‘While all Russia turns in 
reverence and affection to Yasnaya Polyana, and offers 
its warmest congratulations to the aged writer who for 
half a century has rendered famous his country and his 
people, there suddenly proceeds from the Senate Square 
in St. Petersburg a harsh voice crying aloud, after the 
manner of the Spanish Inquisition, ‘ Veto!’”’ 


Brevities. 


The motto of the church must be, Service for the 


people as well as services. 


Twenty-five hundred years ago Confucius asserted 
that the old times were not better than those in which 
he lived. Wise men have made similar remarks in 
every generation since. 


The tendency to overlook and leave out of account 
the natural consequences of vice, improvidence, and 
guilt in the case of so-called ‘‘victims of society” ought 
to be resisted in the interests of those who are sober, 
honest, thrifty, artd industrious. 


Novels are written and essays are printed to show 
that marriage is a failure and the family an outgrown 
institution; and yet in travelling and at home, when 
we stop to think of it, the wonder is that so many mar- 
ried people seem to be congenial and reasonably happy. 


An expert is one who knows thoroughly the subject 
of which he treats. He has found out all there is to 
know about it. The public service ought to have such 
men in every department. Civilization largely depends 
upon the ability of the people to choose experts and put 
them in the right places. 


It is not worth while to make too much of the Method- 
ist hymn in which occur the words :— 


“The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And chase his doctrine ae to hell.” 


They are said to be aimed not at Unitarianism in Great 
Britain, but at Mohammedanism in the East. 
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A Battle Song for the Struggling. 


BY SARAH LOUISA GUILD. 


Fear not, and half the battle’s won; 
Raise up thy standard, struggle on. 
Around thee serried ranks may be,— 
Naught daunted stand, unflinchingly. 
Kind Providence doth shape our ends. 
Have patience, for the struggle lends 
A strength to heart, helps us to live, 
As nothing else the world can give. 
Look forward; brighter seems the way, 
Onward press ever day by day. 
Courage should now our watchword be, 
And hope lead on to victory. 


Unitarian Memories.* 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


ihe 


Dr. Bartol the colleague and successor of Dr. Lowell 
at the West Church in Boston, began his ministry as a 
somewhat formal and conservative thinker and writer. 
But later, under the influence of his friend Dr. Bushnell 
and of Emerson, he received an impulse of thought and 
feeling which was bewildering to his friends. He be- 
came an apostle of radicalism. His thought and speech 
were so changed that it would be hard to find a parallel 
transformation in literature, unless we might cite the 
difference between Carlyle’s essay on Sterling, and 
his ‘‘Sartor Resartus.’”” From the beginning Dr. Bartol 
refused to attend the National Conference, but twenty 
years later, when the Ministers’ Institute invited Mr. 
Abbot, the editor of the Index, the organ of the Free 
Religious Association, to speak, Dr. Bartol objected 
in public, on the ground that Mr. Abbot was not a 
Christian, and that we were surrendering our position 
by inviting him. Meeting the doctor, I said to him: 
“You make it very hard for us. You refuse to attend 
the National Conference because it is a Christian body, 
and you blame the Institute for inviting Mr. Abbot 
on the ground that he is not a Christian. The two 
‘things do not seem to agree. Which shall we follow?” 
‘“‘Ah,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘we are creatures of habit. 
If I were to begin over again with the Conference, I 
should do differently.” 

I cannot leave this group of men without a few words 
concerning my old friend William J. Potter, the secre- 
tary and president of the Free Religious Association. 
While I dissented totally from his ecclesiastical theories 
and practices, I was the first one to offer him an exchange 
of pulpits after his name was dropped from our list of 
ministers, and continued with him to the end of his life 
in relations of warm friendship and confidence. He 
was a man singularly modest, truthful, and consistent 
in word and work. But under his mild exterior was the 
solidity and firmness of the rock. He never understood, 
any more than did his opponents, what I believe to have 
- been the real reason of his revolt from Unitarianism. 
He was a Quaker by birth and training. He had all 
the Quaker’s aversion to forms and ceremonies of every 
kind, and he had all of the Quaker’s devoutness of 
spirit. He thought he was opposing on rational grounds 
the methods of Unitarianism, when in reality he was 
only acting out the principles instilled into him at the 
Friends’ Meeting. When the war broke out, he was an 
ardent supporter of the cause of the government, but he 
said, ‘‘I cannot preach to the young men of this city 


* Conversation at the Meadville Theological School in 1904. 
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a patriotism I do not practise.’’ He therefore enlisted 
as a common soldier. But by the influence of friends 
who regretted his choice he was transferred by Secretary 
Stanton to service in the hospitals, where he served out 
his term of enlistment. His memory is cherished in 
New Bedford, Mass., but since his death the church 
has quietly reverted to membership in the National 
Conference and the Unitarian Association. 

The beautiful places where Dr. Channing lived and 
preached are now mostly lost in the wilderness made by 
business in Boston. But the spirit of Channing broods 
over all the religious life of the community which sur- 
rounds the old places of residence and worship. The 
present occupant of the Arlington Street pulpit, the last 
in line of succession from Channing, is a kinsman of O. B. 
Frothingham, and but a few years since the secretary 
of the Free Religious Association. Before him were 
Cuckson, Herford, Ware, and Gannett. One could fill 
the hour with the record of these men. I must content 
myself with a few words about Dr. Gannett. He was 
the colleague of Channing, and his successor in the ser- 
vice of that parish, from his settlement in 1824 until his 
tragic deathin 1871. He was not an imitator of Dr. 
Channing, but his opposite. His qualities were com- 
plementary to Dr. Channing’s. Channing was calm, 
Gannett was fiery and impulsive. Channing cared little 
for organization, Gannett worked for it with all his 
might. Channing did his work slowly and with patient 
skill, while Gannett wore himself out in the tumult of 
his extemporaneous work. To illustrate his tempera- 
ment, at one of our ministerial meetings, where the 
questions at issue between conservatives and radicals 
were discussed, Dr. Gannett warmed with his subject, 
and spoke with severity of the men whose doctrine he 
was opposing. But, thinking it over later in the day, 
his better self prevailed, and the next morning he came 
with an apology, confessing his fault and saying in all 
humility, ‘‘Will you forgive a wicked old man?” It 
is no wonder that those who knew him loved him and 
reverenced him.* 

When the National Conference was formed, Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke was at the height of his fame and in- 
fluence. Although he was for a year the secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, he took little interest in the organ- 
ization of our churches. His strength went into his 
work in the pulpit and the parish, into his various the- 
ological books, and into social and political reform. In 
many ways conservative, he still stood always for lib- 
erty, and, like Dr. Stearns and some others, exchanged 
with Theodore Parker, and made no fuss about it. Dr. 
Bellows and Dr. Hale were enthusiastic friends of the 
National Conference and promoters of its work. Dr. 
Clarke often questioned their methods and opposed 
their measures. But one day a change came, and I re- 
member a meeting of the Council of the Conference in 
Boston, at which Dr. Bellows presided. Plans for the 
next meeting were under discussion. Something was 
suggested which Dr. Clarke was expected to oppose. 
His opinion being asked, he said: ‘‘I have always been 
an off ox. Now I have made up my mind to fall in 
and work with the rest.” ‘‘Well,” said Dr. Bellows, 
e is worth coming from New York to hear you say 
that.” 

Rufus Ellis of Boston, grave, dignified, courteous, and 
conservative, laid stress in his work upon the religious 
aspects of life and of philanthropy. He used to say, 
“You can do no good to any one unless you make him 


*Dr. Hedge was in the habit of “ hitting off” the characters of our older men by 
repeating what parporiad to be their first remarks on entering heaven. Dr. Gannett, 
he said, immediately hobbled on his two canes to a place where he could 
pon the score world, and immediately exclaimed, ‘‘Can nothing be done for these poor 
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| a better man.” He fairly represented a group of 
scholars like Dr. Morison of Milton and Dr. Sears of 
| Weston. They were scholarly, dignified, and conserva- 
| tive. ‘They cared most for the spiritual life and for the 
benevolent activities which flowed from religious con- 
victions. In 1864 Mr. Ellis represented these men when 
he said, ‘‘I will not join any Unitarian Conference which 
does not offer me protection by adopting a statement of 
faith which I can approve.” 

Dr. Ellis and Dr. Sears were lifelong friends and fellow- 
workers. They had edited together the Monthly Re- 
ligious Magazine, and had in all things held together 
against what they considered the dangerous tendencies 
of the radical spirit. Dr. Sears had leanings toward 
Swedenborg’s doctrines, although he pointed out the 
fact that in his visits to the planets in his spiritual body 
Swedenborg omitted to visit the planets that in his day 
had not been discovered. He held that the Fourth Gos- 
pel was the heart of Christ, and was the author of some 
of our most beautiful hymns like the one beginning 
“Calm on the listening ear of night Come Heaven’s me- 
lodious strains.”” This to him was literal fact. 

Mr. Tilden, free, generous, and hearty, began life 
as a ship carpenter and ended it as one of our most help- 
ful ministers. After his work in Boston was finished, 
I was asked to make a missionary trip to Wilmington, 
Del., to assist in reviving the church. I replied that I 
could not go, but I could send a young man, suited, as I 
‘thought, to their need. To be sure he was past seventy 
years of age, but otherwise the youngest man I knew. 
He went, and they would have gladly have settled him 
for life. 
and said, ‘‘We would ask no better fortune than to be 
ministered to by that old saint so long as he lives.” 
We cannot close this survey of the Boston clergy of that 
time without some account of the career of George H. 
Hepworth, then a Unitarian minister in Boston. He 
was a man of extraordinary activity, versatility, and 
ambition. He believed it was possible to take our little 
denomination and lift it to the level of a great career. 
In the year 1865 when $100,000 were contributed 
to the American Unitarian Association, his parish gave 
$10,000. He organized a divinity school in Boston, 
and advertised that a great missionary campaign was to 

_ begin, and young men were wanted to be trained for the 
work. ‘The school had a brief career. It collected a few 
excellent men who were afterward transferred to the 
Cambridge Divinity School, and the rest went to their 
own places, some of them showing by their later fortunes 
what our churches had escaped. Mr. Hepworth after 
this became the minister of the Church of the Messiah 
in New York, passing from that to organize a church 
of Orthodox Congregationalism and thence to the edi- 
torial room of the New York Herald. 

In the towns adjoining Boston in those days were 
many good men, among them Nathaniel Hall of Meeting- 
house Hill, Dorchester, a man of singular purity of 
character and wide-spread influence. In denominational 
affairs he took little interest, and was not seen at our 
meetings. His enthusiasm had gone largely into the 
anti-slavery reform. Some one asked his wife in his 
presence if she were ever anxious when her husband 
was preaching, if she tried to help him along. She said, 
“No, I think not.” But Mr. Hall said, ‘‘Yes, I think 
she was a little anxious in the old anti-slavery days 
when the aisles were full of people going out.” In 
Roxbury Dr. George Putnam ministered to a large 
congregation of solid business men and their families. 
He was regarded as the most effective preacher of his 
time to such a congregation. He was regarded not only 

as a great preacher, but as a wise counsellor, even in 
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affairs of business. His sermons were composed with 
eare and labor. Dr. Bellows once told me of himself 
that he was never so happy as when he was seated at a 
table with a pen in his hand and a pile of clean paper 
before him. But Dr. Putnam once said to me, ‘‘I never 
wrote a sermon when I would not have been willing to 
toss up whether I should write or be hanged.”’ It was 
one of his sermons that a minister in New York one 
Easter Sunday not long since, repeated in what must 
have been a mood of forgetfulness, because he allowed 
the sermon to be reported in full the next morning. 
While Dr. Putnam had wide influence and was in his 
place a tower of strength to our cause, he never gave 
any aid and comfort to those who were trying to rally 
our scattered forces in denominational union. 

In 1866 Dr. Stearns was transferred from Meadville 
to the Divinity School in Cambridge, largely through the 
agency of his old friend and parishioner, Gov. John A. 
Andrew. He was there dean of the Faculty until his 
resignation in 1878. Those of us who knew him in 
our life at Meadville remember him, first of all, as a gen- 
erator of moral power and enthusiasm. Two _inci- 
dents will illustrate. In his ministry at Hingham, Mass., 
he was known as an ardent Abolitionist. But, when he 
entered upon his duties as president of this school, he 
thought it to be his first duty to attend strictly to his 
appointed tasks as teacher of theology and administrator 
of the school. But there came that memorable day when 
John Brown was hung at Harper’s Ferry. The mem- 
bers of the school requested permission to hold a meet- 
ing in the Chapel at the hour when the hanging was to 
take place, and asked Dr. Stearns to preside. He re- 
plied that he had no objection to the holding of the meet- 
ing, but in the excitement of the time he thought it not 
desirable that he should take any active part in the 
demonstration. He was, however, persuaded to pre- 
side, with the understanding, very distinctly insisted 
upon, that he was to do nothing but introduce the 
speakers. Some of us, remembering stories of the effect 
upon the old war horse when he hears the trumpet 
sounding a charge, wondered what the result would be. 
We were not long in doubt. He began very deliberately 
to say that he had consented to preside and should con- 
fine himself strictly to the duties of a presiding officer. 
But then to our great delight he forgot himself and for 
twenty-five minutes poured out his soul in prophecy. 
Then in the full tide of his passion and power he suddenly 
checked himself, and said: ‘‘There I knew how it would 
be if I began. But what I have said I have said, and 
I have nothing to take back.”” The outburst of applause 
that followed showed him that, so far as his hearers were 
concerned, he had nothing to regret. 

The other incident occurred at the first meeting of 
the National Conference in 1865. One of the statements 
most frequently made in opposition to the new views, 
as they were called, was that for the most part, they 
represented only the young men. Remarks like this 
were made, ‘‘Oh, it is only the boys, let them frisk.”’ 
When something was said about young blood one said, 
“Kor my part I don’t know what these young bloods 
want.’ Such shallowness of thought stirred the wrath 
of Dr. Stearns. He was moved to the roots of his being. 
Mounting the platform, the first impression he made 
upon the audience was that of physical frailty and in- 
effectiveness as a speaker. Then, as an eye-witness 
said, the stone was rolled away and there was a resur- 
rection. He swept away all objections and carried the 
Conference with him in his defence of the young men 
and his exhortation to their elders not to obstruct the 
new truth that was coming into the world lest haply 
they might be found fighting against God. That was the 
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great speech of the Conference, and the only one that 
Dr. Stearns ever made in such a place. 

Dr. Hale and Dr. Bellows ought equally to be hon- 
ored as founders of the National Conference. Dr. Hale 
is now the sole survivor among that group of leaders 
who wrought for the upbuilding of our cause after the 
Civil War. He is still with us, and long may you have 
an opportunity to study his works and ways. 

While to us who are older Dr. Bellows seems as fa- 
miliar as any living person, yet already for the young, 
he begins to recede into the background of history where 
persons grow dim and traditions fade away. He wrote 
little that is of permanent value, because, while he was 
in action a born leader of men, in philosophy and the- 
ology he was simply a man of an active mind, who knew 
how to recognize as it came to him the truth that was 
available for his purpose, and to reject that which did 
not serve the present needs of men. He was vigorous in 
body, ardent and expansive in temperament, one who 
warmed both hands at the fire of life, eager in contro- 
versy, arrogant sometimes and dictatorial in debate, a 
tremendous force in organization, on occasion the most elo- 
quent extemporaneous orator we have ever had, and-with 
all the most magnanimous man I ever knew. Somewhat 
the creature of impulse, he sometimes went to the extreme 
in persuasive argument, sometimes on one side and some- 
times on the other of questions in debate. At the close 
of his services as chairman of the Council of the National 
Conference he said to me: ‘‘They say that I am incon- 
sistent because I speak sometimes for one side and some- 
times for the other; but.I am not. I am determined 
not to let any party get control of our body, but to keep 
it open for everybody. So, when I see the scale going 
too low on one side, I jump into the balance on the other 
side. Then when I see that going too low, I jump with 
all my might into the other.”’ He was president of the 
United States Sanitary Commission, and left his pulpit 
for a year to raise a million dollars for its treasury. 

Dr. Hedge was as unlike Dr. Bellows in tempera- 
ment, training, and action as it was possible for two 
men to be, unless we except Dr. Bartol, who joined 
with them in a friendship which was rare and beauti- 
ful. Dr. Hedge was short of stature, sturdy, and en- 
ergetic, with the brow of a philosopher and a voice 
which was a perfect example of the old-fashioned ore 
rotundo. He was by many considered intellectually 
stronger than Emerson, and was perhaps the best fur- 
nished scholar who ever served in our ministry. While 
Dr. Bellows was accused of inconsistency because of 
the ardor of his defence of the weaker side (which 
was not always the same side), Dr. Hedge was ac- 
cused because of his philosophic impartiality, of de- 
fending causes that were inconsistent with each other. 
While no man was more catholic than he in his philo- 
sophic ideas and theological judgments, yet he was 
the most urgent and emphatic defender of what he 
called the historic continuity of the Christian Church. 
Given a due regard to the institutions of Christianity, 
which are essential for the conveyance of truth from 
one generation to another, and then he was ready to 
grant unbounded hospitality to all capable thinkers. 
He was a man of shrewd wit, and to him are attributed 
many characterizations of our elder ministers, one of 
which I quoted in the case of Dr. Gannett. His phrase, 
‘‘belated theologian,’ did good service for many years. 
An incident may show the human nature that was 
in these men. Dr. Bartol’s style was inimitable and 
peculiar. One Sunday in summer he preached to a 
congregation in a fishing village on the coast of Maine. 
After the service Dr. Hedge¥interviewed some of the 
old fishermen to find what impression his sermon made, 
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and reported this saying from one of them: ‘‘Wall, 
his language was absurd, and his ideas was prepos- 
teerious.”’ 

William Henry Channing, the nephew of Dr. Chan- 
ning, was in some respects a man of more engaging 
qualities than his uncle. He was demonstrative in 
manner, brilliant and effective in speech; but he lacked 
the steadiness and power of concentration which were 
characteristic of his uncle. When I went to the Sani- 
tary Commission with Sheridan in 1864, he was the 
minister of our church at Washington, and on Thanks- 
giving Day, one of the gloomy-days of the war, I heard 
him preach. The service was throughout an impas- 
sioned appeal to patriots, including a vehement de- 
fence of emancipation and the cause of the negro. But 
that which lingers in my memory, most deeply im- 
printed, was his reading of the fortieth chapter of Isaiah, 


‘spoken to us as if it were a message given by inspiration 


and written for that occasion. I never see or hear the 
words, ‘‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” without 
seeing his tall form, and his face glowing with the de- 
light of divine affections. All his passion and power 
went into humanitarian movements of the kind that 
are now called sociological (he was a leader among 
the Socialists of his time and secretary of the associ- 
ation they formed in New York). I have always be- 
lieved that his failure to leave a record which would 
have added new lustre to the name he bore was%the 
result of his determination to see God face to face, 
but to have no doctrine about him, to walk with Jesus 
as a brother and a friend, but to withhold himself from 
the active work of building churches in his name. I 
last saw him in London in 1881, when I read a paper 
on ‘‘How to Organize a Liberal Conference.’”’ Ninety 
ministers were present, among them Mr. Channing. 
With his known aversion to such plans of campaign, 
when the discussion began, all eyes turned to him. I 
expected, as did others, direct opposition, and pre- 
pared myself for defence. To the surprise of every 
one he came forward and greeted me as a fellow-coun- 
tryman in the most affectionate terms, while he de- 
clared himself ready to fall in and work for the organi- 
zation of the new British National Conference. He 
spent his later days in England, where his family have 
come to positions of social and political honor. 

Forty years ago Starr King died in California, worn 
out with his labors in the cause of the Union. Cali- 
fornia was a doubtful State. Frail in body, but with 
burning enthusiasm, Starr King gave himself on week 
days to defence of the Union. Burned out by his zeal, 
he died, and by the citizens of that State his statue 
was erected in a public park in San Francisco. Hora- 
tio Stebbins, then of Portland, Me., was as good an 
illustration as one can find of the New England type 
of men, stalwart in body, rugged in feature, and steady 
and strong in mind and spirit. He took Starr King’s 
place, serving for several months the church in New 
York, while Dr. Bellows was filling the pulpit at San 
Francisco and raising money for the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Had Dr. Bellows not returned, the congre- 
gation would have refused to let Mr. Stebbins go to 
California. Free, strong, and independent, he stood 
for forty years on the Pacific coast, like one of the big 
trees which he admired so much at the base of Mt. 
Shasta. He carried to California and maintained there 
through all the excitements, social disorders, and _politi- 
cal contentions and corruptions which attended the 
early days of organization in that State, the New Eng- 
land standard of social order and political well-being. 
As a citizen he was a marked man because of the steadi- 
ness of his conduct, the unassumed dignity of his de- 
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meanor, and the perfect contrast, often notable in San 
Francisco, between him and the ministerial charlatans 
who made their bids for popularity, and the political ruf- 
fians who attempted to browbeat honest men and to 
intimidate society. During all these years he was 
supported by a loyal congregation who are now proud 
of his memory. 

These reminiscences come now to a conclusion simply 
because every address must have an end. They have 
been confined to ministers because they came first 
to mind as the architects of our spiritual temple. The 
list might have been greatly extended with many good 
examples to cite. Had the survey included the lay 
men and women of our churches, the material would 
have been still more abundant and would have included 
all that was best in life and letters in the middle of 
the last century. 


Starry Visitants. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


The angels of the stars looked down on the earth, 
and were filled with compassion for the children of men. 
These had all the knowledge necessary for physical 
existence. They could rear sheep and cattle, raise crops, 
kindle fire, and make all the instruments necessary for 
their labors; but of provision for the needs of the soul 
they were utterly destitute. They had no music, no poetry, 
no romances, no records, even, of actual events. Their 
very language expressed only the grossest and most 


material ideas, and their eyes were closed to the beauties’ 


of nature. 

“Tet us go down and teach the children of men,”’ 
said the angels. ‘‘Let us call forth the wonderful powers 
of intellect, heart, and soul that are latent within 
them,” ; 

They needed not to ask divine guidance, for they had 
the Divine Law imprinted on their hearts, and they knew 
it was in accordance with that law to spread the light 
and to love their fellow-creatures. 

So they winged their way through space, leaving a 
glorious track of light as they passed; and the dwellers 
in the planets gazed in wonder at what seemed to them 
a shower of falling stars. 

Gladly did the children of men welcome the celestial 
visitants: eagerly did their hands respond to the awak- 
ening soul within them, fashioning fair forms and pro- 
ducing melodious sounds. Ormuzd* smiled as he gazed 
down on the earth. 

Not so Ahriman.t With hate and jealousy he saw 
the growing powers of the human race, especially as he 
no longer found in men and women credulous receivers 
of his lies or easy victims of his temptations. His 
reign, he felt, would soon be over unless he did something 
to arrest the progress of the angelic mission. So he sent 
one of his minions, a wicked enchanter, who, wreathed 
in lurid flame, suddenly appeared one night on the earth, 
raged against men till they fled for fear, violently up- 
braided the starry spirits for imparting celestial knowl- 
edge to the dwellers on earth, and then, with a wave 
of his evil wand, transformed the lovely angels into worms. 
But he had no power over the starry radiance with 
which they were encompassed, and so it was no com- 
mon worms that now appeared on the grass, but, rather, 
rings of light, which we call ‘glow-worms.’ 

When Ahriman is cast down and Ormuzd holds undis- 


* The Good Power (in the religion of Zoroaster) . 
} The Evil Power (in the religicn of Zoroaster) . 
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puted sway over his universe, the angels will resume 
their proper shape and be free to soar, when they will, 
to their celestial homes. For the present they remain 
here to remind us that there is no impassable barrier 
between heaven and earth, that the worm is akin to the 
angel, and the clod is linked with the star. 

LONDON, ENGLAND, 


For the Christian Register. 


A Child’s Picture. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN, 


A baby’s eyes, with gaze intent, 
As far into the future look 

As ours that many days have spent 
In poring o’er the mystic book, 


Ah, little one! Heaven grant us grace, 
Remembering this, in heat and dust, 
The future’s mystery to face 
With something of thy simple trust. 


Channing’s Liberalism. 


BY REV. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 


Il. Reticious FEELING. 


In objecting to speculative dogmas, Channing empha- 
sizes the importance of spiritual truths, ‘‘which are 
given to the soul,’ he says, ‘‘to be developed by itself,’ 
and can be understood and believed, not in intellectual 
ways, but only so far as they awaken some response of 
feeling in our consciences and affections,—a response 
which Jesus called ‘‘faith,’—as when, for instance, 
his wonderful love for the suffering and the outcast 
awoke in many hearts such a response of reverence and 
sympathy that they saw in this love a revelation of the 
Love which God is, a revelation which they could feel 
but not describe, just as ‘“‘beauty cannot be described; 
one can only feel it”? (Dr. C. C. Everett). 

Channing did not undervalue descriptions; but he 
insisted that these are not vital to religion and cannot 
do what religion is divinely meant to do,—any more 
than cook-books can satisfy hunger. What we need 
is wholesome food, no matter how it is found or made. 
And, as the test of food is not the cook-book, but our 
own experience with the food, that is, the fact that 
the food proves to be wholesome (and the cook-book 
is simply the result of others’ experiences), so the test 
of religious truth is not any description or defence of 
it, such as theology offers us, but the fact of our own 
religious experience, the fact that we feel the truth of 
the religion in the increased healthiness of our spiritual 
life, which is what we mean by ‘‘salvation.’’ To save 
men, that is, to reach their hearts so that they will be- 
come spiritually more healthy, is what religion can do. 
But theology can only attempt, not always successfully, 
to tell us how religion does it. And religion will usually 
do it better by means of its own divine instincts, if the 
intellect does not interfere by too much explanation of 
what it often imperfectly apprehends. For theology 
may be wrong while these instincts are more to be trusted, 
as Channing urged in his argument against Calvinism, 
just as the cook-book may easily be wrong but our ex- 
perience with the food is almost infallible. 

“Our greatest difficulty arises,” says Dr. Everett, 
‘from what may be called the conceit of the understand- 
ing. The intellect tends to assume that its analysis, 
and therefore its explanation, is complete. Thus it 
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tends to check and discourage all feeling which is deeper 
than the results which the intellect has reached.” And 
therefore it also tends to ignore or deny all spiritual 
truth that is latent in this deep feeling and consequently 
not apprehensible by the intellect in some ‘‘reasonable 
and tenable shape,’”’ to use the words of a friend, who 
thinks that Christianity must be stated in some reason- 
able and tenable shape, ‘‘before it can be wholesomely 
felt.” In other words, my friend thinks that no re- 
ligious feeling can be wholesome, which is too deep for 
the intellect to reach and interpret. But does not this 
encourage a shallow religion? And does it not forget 
that the imagination can reach and interpret what the 
intellect cannot reach and interpret? 

For the ideas latent in feeling do not readily find 
expression in any of the analytic and abstract forms 
of thought and speech, which we call the intellectual. 
There is ‘‘a constant tendency of the natural under- 
standing to misinterpret spiritual truth” (Dr. Edward 
Caird), and ‘‘the esthetic, ethical and religious ideals 
refuse to be adequately formulated in intellectual 
forms” (President King). The effort to put them into 
some ‘‘reasonable and tenable shape,” as rational doc- 
trines, more or less ‘‘devitalizes’”’ them (Dr. Munger). 
They can be ‘‘wholesomely felt,’ full of life and power, 
only when they speak in their natural language of sym- 
bol and poetry and music and other forms of art, which 
all belong to the imagination in the broadest sense of 
the word. 

‘““Not only are the utterances of the heart prior to 
the deliverances of the intellect,’’ says Prof. Henry 
Jones, ‘‘but the latter can never do full justice to the 
contents of the former. So rich is character in content 
and so complex is spiritual life, that we can never, by 
means of reflection, lift into clear consciousness all the 
elements that enter into them. Every attempt to 
justify these truths seems inadequate. The greatest 
facts of human experience reach beyond all [intellectual] 
knowledge. In religion, as in art, man is aware of more 
than he [intellectually] knows; his articulate logic can- 
not do justice to all the truths of the heart.” 

But what did Channing and other Unitarian leaders 
mean by ‘‘feeling,’’—as when Channing urged that ‘‘re- 
ligious feeling is indispensable to a powerful ministry,” 
and ‘‘dedicated”’ Divinity Hall in Cambridge ‘‘to relig- 
ious feeling’ and said that ‘‘Christianity must be felt 
rather than described”? The word is often misunder- 
stood; for, like other great words, it has lower and 
higher meanings, and the higher meanings grow out of 
the lower, somewhat as the fragrance of the apple- 
blossom and the flavor of the apple grow out of the seed 
and the root, which are buried in the earth with much 
that is foul and give no promise of the fragrance and 
flavor that are yet to come. But in religion, because it 
concerns the relations of our highest nature to the Eternal 
Goodness, we must always use words in their highest 
meanings. We must not take ‘‘feeling,’’ for instance, 
in the lower sense of nervous excitement or shallow 
transitory emotion. But, just as bodily feeling means 
the response of touch to material objects by which we 
recognize them, so spiritual feeling means the response 
of our spiritual nature, our conscience and affections, 
to certain great realities of spiritual life, which “‘seem 
to break into the consciousness of men by the way of 
emotion” (Prof. Henry Jones). Reverence, for instance, 
is a feeling which is ‘‘excited by nobility of character” 
and apprehends the divineness of such nobility, and then 
points to an Infinite Holiness as the magnet points to 
the pole; and, therefore, the more pure and exalted is 
our reverence, the more vividly do we feel the reality of 
God. Similarly, the more warm and unselfish is our 
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love, the more deeply and surely do we believe in the 
Eternal Love. We need no arguments; they would be 
an impertinence; they would devitalize and chill our 
faith; we merely feel, but we feel vividly and profoundly, 
and are perfectly sure that by this feeling we apprehend 
eternal truths, just as we are sure that the objects that 
our fingers touch are real. This is what the Apostle 
means in saying: ‘‘Every one that loveth knoweth God,” 
and what Whittier means in the lines,— 


“Love only knoweth whence it came 
And comprehendeth love.” 


And in Lowell’s words, ‘‘The master-key of knowledge, 
reverence,’ he means that a true reverence for noble 
characters unlocks treasures of the highest kind of knowl- 
edge, even the profoundest knowledge of God, for which 
the speculative intellect searches in vain. To reverence 
Jesus, for instance, means to appreciate more and more 
the loveliness and holiness of his character and thus to 
gain from day to day a clearer vision of God’s Love 
and an intenser assurance of it, which becomes.a more 
certain knowledge than any knowledge that eye or ear 
or the analyzing intellect can bring us. 

But we must constantly insist that we recognize the 
immense usefulness and authority of the intellect in 
its own proper domain; that we are merely pointing out 
our dependence upon the experiences and feelings of 
the heart for the perception of distinctively religious 
truth and thus for the data with which the intellect may 
deal as best it can; and that by ‘“‘feeling’”’ we mean 
reverence and love and similar sentiments which are 
awakened in our hearts by the influence of noble per- 
sonalities. ‘‘Spiritual truths are chiefly taught by stim- 
ulating the spiritual life, and the power of moral and 
spiritual truth to penetrate to the hearts of men has 
a strange dependence on the moral and spiritual power 
of him who utters it” (Dr. Everett). ‘‘What God is, 
we know by His self-disclosure in the holiest souls, in 
proportion as we can repeat afar off their experience 
through its quickening power upon our own” (Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter). 

For such feelings have in themselves a power of per- 
ceiving certain ideas, which is not an intellectual, but a 
sympathetic power. ‘“‘Spiritual feeling is a direct 
contact with reality’? (Dr. John Oman, of Oxford). 
Certain ‘‘states of feeling imply the existence of ideas” 
(Dr. H. Rashdall, of Oxford). ‘‘The religious conscious- 
ness involves the idea of the Infinite, not as an ex- 
plicit object of abstract thought,’ the intellectual way, 
but ‘‘as an informing spirit” (Prof. Watson, of Kingston, 
Canada). ‘‘The sentiments are feelings full, so to speak, 
of ideas’? (Prof. Ladd). ‘‘In matters of devout faith, 
reverence for persons gives perception of truth in ideas,” 
for ‘‘feeling, when it transcends sensation, is not with- 
out idea, but is a type of idea” (Martineau). 

‘“‘Almost every feeling is a judgment of worth. We 
measure the worth of the object by the nature of the 
feeling which it has aroused. The feeling precedes all 
explanation of it. The forms of ethical belief have not 
created the moral sense, but the moral sense has given 
birth to the intellectual recognition. Like the esthetic 
and the moral feeling, the religious feeling also is in ad- 
vance of intellectual recognition. Great truths are like 
the sun; they show their power and light before they 
rise above the intellectual horizon’ (Dr. C. C. Ever- 
ett). ‘‘Of all things good and fair and holy, there is 
a spiritual cognizance which precedes that knowledge 
which the understanding conveys” (Principal John 
Caird). Thus ‘‘feeling discounts the future gains of 
thought” (Dr. Edward Caird). 
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A parallel in nature will explain more clearly what we 
mean by ‘‘feeling.” When we take upa flower and pull 
it to pieces and observe the arrangement of the parts, 
the number of pistils and stamens, the shape of petal and 
leaf, we learn a great deal about the flower by this method 
of analysis. But, if we wish to know anything about the 


_ fragrance and beauty of it, we must refrain from analyz- 


ing; we must simply enjoy it; we must smell the fragrance 
of it and feel the beauty of it. But, when we begin to pull 
it to pieces, we lose the beauty. And, though we cannot 
describe it or explain it, and can know it by our feelings 
only, yet this beauty is very real and divine. For we 
feel assured that in all such beauty God is telling us of 
Hs joy mm his creation and appealing to us to share this 
joy. We do not try to prove by any arguments that the 
flowers are beautiful and that they reveal God to us. 
Nevertheless, we are perfectly sure of it. 

So it is that, when God sets before us lives that are 
beautiful with holiness and goodness, we recognize these 
traits by our responsive reverence and love, and we know 
that these human traits reveal His innermost character, 
and we aspire by our own holiness and love to become 
partakers of His Divine Life. But, if we try to analyze 
and explain and argue about these blessed experiences 
and transform them into dogmas, they become like the 
botanist’s pressed flowers, which remind us dimly of the 
living flowers in shape and color, but the fragrance and 
beauty have vanished. ‘The pressed flowers have their 
value, to be sure, for certain purposes; and so have the 
creeds and theologies. But we do not arrange our floral 
festivals by collecting pressed flowers. A botanical 
collection may be very instructive in certain ways; but 
it does not show us the living plants; it only shows us the 
mechanism laid bare by death. If, then, we would 
appreciate and enjoy the flowers, we must keep them alive 
and let them grow in beauty. And so, likewise, if we 
would keep our faith in God, we must not concern our- 
selves about theological problems, which have no spiritual 
life in them, but must constantly and ever more warmly 
cherish this life of reverence and love. For, as Martineau 
says, the essence of religious faith is ‘‘believing at the 
instigation of reverence and love,” but this ‘‘believing” 
may involve no analyzing and describing activity (which 
is what we usually mean by ‘‘thinking’’); it may simply 
be a deep and vivid feeling of trust. No man ever be- 
came more religious directly in consequence of studying 


‘the theories and explanations of a speculative theology 


which has no suggestions of spiritual truth and there- 
fore does not appeal to any spiritual feelings. ‘‘Though 
philosophy may thrive vigorously in this atmosphere 
of speculative thought, religion proper inevitably decays 
and dies” (Prof. Upton, of Oxford), and ‘‘analysis 
runs to seed in unbelief’? (Emerson). But theology may 
indirectly help the religious life by ridding us of the 
doubts with which scepticism or false doctrine may have 
clouded the heart’s instinctive faith. 

Theological progress and religious progress are often 
different and independent. ‘‘The progressive element 
in religion is to be found in an ever expanding moral 
ideal” (Martineau), which appeals more and more to our 
reverence and love. But, even when theology is pro- 
gressive, this ideal may sometimes be low and dim; and, 
on the other hand, it may be high and clear, when the 
dogma is crude; for this ideal is a spiritual truth which 
may voice itself in very different theologies, just as a 
prayer may be uttered in different languages, even in the 
most primitive. We often think with pride of our 
Protestantism as theologically progressive; but it may 
sometimes be religiously defective, as Dr. Peabody 
remarks, in speaking of the Catholic dogmas ‘‘which 
the Reformers repudiated,” (see the previous article, in 
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this series,) and, on the other hand, as Chadwick says, the 
Catholic dogmas ‘‘are often clumsy symbols of ideals that 
are very wholesome, sweet and good.” 

And, finally, if we really believe, as we profess to be- 
lieve, that ‘‘practical religion is summed up in love to 
God and love to man,” and that this practical religion is 
our duty, then we must concede that, as love is an ex- 
alted form of ‘‘feeling,’’ we ought to foster and develop 
a genuine and wholesome religious feeling as much as we 
can, 


_ The Place of the Church in Modern Society. 


BY REV. FREDERIC J. GAULD. 


Iie 


The church must furnish modern society with-a com- 
prehensive and inclusive vision of humanity. Recog- 
nizing that society is extremely complex in organization, 
that innumerable associations exist to promote educa- 
tion, reform, and charity, we must also recognize that 
there is a tendency in this great specialization to segre- 
gate men in mutually exclusive groups and classes. 
Class consciousness is accentuated. 

The vast majority of organizations in which men are 
united probably exist for objects of self-interest,—for 
trade benefits, sick relief, insurance, political influence, 
social gain or pleasure,—personal advantage of one sort 
or another. These societies, although they may all be 
occupied with lawful things in a legitimate way, tend to 
separate men in sympathies, interests, and outlook, in 
habits and prejudices. Even the organizations with 
altruistic purposes, which exist for education, for re- 
form and charity, are often the centres of strong preju- 
dices and violent antipathies. A man regards his organ- 
ization, or theory, as a panacea, and is utterly lacking 
in sympathy for the organizations and movements 
working for human betterment in other ways. Even 
the best of men, those who are honestly devoted to the 
welfare of the community, are often so absorbed in the 
good work which they desire to forward, that they draw 
apart from their fellows, who may be engagéd in equally 
important labors. 

One serious defect of this extreme specialization of 
activities and concentration of interest to a narrow 
field of experience is the limitation of one’s view of life. 
There is a tendency to think, not in terms of a universal 
humanity, but in the terms of a merely sectional life. 
The great problems of life are dwarfed to the dimensions 
of our own particular division of social interest. We 
sink into a social rut formed by our own labors. We are 
‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d”’ within the walls which our 
own organization has built about us. 

These limitations suggest thoughts of human good 
quite inadequate when compared with a large and just 
conception of human nature, viewed in the light of man’s 
history and of his actual needs and aspiration. Pallia- 
tives and panaceas are oftentimes discouraging in their 
ignorant misconception of the tragic character of human 
evolution. The published ideals and aims of many 
organizations are pitiful mockeries of the glorious dreams 


_which have inspired the noblest and best of mankind. 


To attain the utmost good within the programme of 
some humanitarians would be to realize, not the glorious 
goal of human life, but the irony of a wretched anti-cli- 
max to the vast movement of humanity. Many earnest 
workers of humanity forget, or never knew, that ‘‘prog 
ress is the law of life.’”” There can be no final solution of 
all human problems, no advance of civilization which 
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shall secure man in a condition of static bliss, where 
he can erect anew the pillars of Hercules, beyond which 
is nothing. 
“Tn man’s self arise 

August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendor ever on before 

In that eternal circle life pursues. 

For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 

... they grow to great 
For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the unmeasured thirst for good,” 


The church, when it is faithful to its real mission, 
affords to all men, of the most diverse interests, be- 
longing to a multiplicity of varied organizations, a 
common meeting-place. Here they can transcend their 
separate callings and classes and see their life and work 
together, as members of a common humanity, with 
common needs and destiny. They lift up their hearts 
and souls together as the children of the ideal: they con- 
fess that they are the common seekers of an unattained 
good, that they seek an end which will unite their di- 
vided and partial efforts to express the good which will 
absorb and complete their imperfect attempts to realize 
the ideal. In the light of religion, which the true church 
of God’s children will shed upon the various ways of 
earnest human service, men will see that these are tend- 
ing toward a common goal. These causes to which we 
pledge our loyal service may be won or lost, the societies 
which we organize may diminish and disappear; but with 
the larger vision of the ‘‘city which hath enduring 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God,’’ whose 
walls are slowly rising in the life of humanity, built of 
all pure and noble lives and deeds, we shall not fail nor 
be discouraged. We shall calmly say,— 

“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 

And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 

The true church exists in the world, in the midst of 
increasing humanitarian effort, arid says to each worker, 
‘“Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” This is the function 
of a church in modern society, to offer a vision which 
shall inspire all true workers with faith and courage. 
The church which does not offer this vision is merely 
cumbering the ground with its outgrown ecclesiasti- 
cism and burdening humanity with a superfluous institu- 
tion. The church cannot continue as a mere echo of an 
historical organization. Nor is it truly a church if it 
exists only as one of many societies doing some special- 
ized charitable work. It exists, a central institution, as 
did the temple in Jerusalem, whither the tribes of the 
Lord go up. There, as to a mount of vision, we go from 
our labors in the crowded world of human effort, from 
the press and heat of life, from the exhausting endeavor 
to heal the sickness and sorrows and sins of mankind. 
There we go in the days of our own trouble and trial, 
in our doubt and darkness, in our struggle and wrestling. 
And from this spiritual height the map of life is stretched 
out before us, and the light of God is shining upon it. 
The thing which before had been dark and baffling be- 
comes clear and plain. Of many of the problems which 
confront us in our personal and social life we may say 
truly, with the Psalmist,— 

‘When I thought to know this, 

It was too painful for me; 

Until I went into the sanctuary of God, 

Then understood I.” 

The church is not only a place of spiritual vision, a 
meeting-place where men engaged in the various benefi- 
cent activities of the world may be united; but it is a 
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source of moral power. The world sorely needs this 
service. It is not enough to increase the machinery of 
social reform, to multiply the organizations of society. 
Tides of humanitarian impulse and victorious faith 
must be sent coursing through these channels of social 
activity. Unless there is a moral power to drive the 
mechanism, the creation of new organizations becomes 
a delusion and a snare, lulling the soul and society into 
a false security. In this age of marvellous mechanical 
achievement, of splendid material civilization, there is a 
tendency to regard legislation and organization as 
magical forces, capable of revolutionizing society with- 
out the aid of moral energy. 

The church must be in the world as a central power- 
house to generate moral energy and send it forth to do 
the world’s work. It may be true that this is a moral 
universe, and that every man is at its centre and in 


‘direct contact with all this potential moral life; but a 


man may live unconscious of this moral force and ex- 
hibit a life in which moral energy is conspicuously lack- 
ing. According to one theory of electricity, the sun 
is the source of electro-magnetic waves, which, like 
the waves of light and heat which traverse the ether of 
space, impinge upon our earth at all points. Every- 
where a man may be at the centre of this world of elec- 
tricity; but, if he wants to see and understand the mar- 
vellous possibilities of this electric energy, he goes not 
to the desert solitude, but to the crowded city, where 
mighty dynamos in the central power-house transform 
this energy into the uses of society, as power to run the 
machinery of great industries and of vast systems of 
transportation, to give light and heat, comfort and 
security, to the multitudinous dwellers of the commu- 
nity. 

So the church is the moral power-house of the com- 
munity, where, through the contemplation of noble 
example, the contagion of moral influence, the inspiring 
sense of a divine presence, and the vision of an entranc- 
ing human ideal, moral potentialities are transformed 
into character, and men are sent forth into the world 
consecrated in will, constrained by intense human sym- 
pathies, and impelled by an ardent desire, to bring in 
the kingdom of God on earth. Many times, doubtless, 
the church fails to realize its true relation to the benefi- 
cent work of the world. It looks upon itself as a thing 
apart, whose chief end is to draw men out of the world 


for their own salvation and for the glory of the church, 


indifferent to the multitudes who are not responsive to 
its narrow appeals or submissive to its authority. But 
the true church in modern society must regard this task 
of supplying men and women to carry on the work of 
uplifting and humanizing the world as its supreme duty 
and glory. 
To-day there is a loud call for highly trained men to 
conduct the various great enterprises of society, to take 
charge of the numerous organizations of the community. 
Men of technical skill are needed in all sorts of industries 
in works of education, government, reform, and charity. 
This demand for keen intellectual and industrial leader- 
ship, for men of foresight and initiative, able to organ- 
ize and direct and open new paths, is constantly growing. 
But there never was an age more deeply aware than our 
own of the imperative need of men of character. Taught 
by painful experience, by the betrayal of trust, by wreckage 
of fortunes and institutions, of credit and confidence, by 
dishonor brought upon noble causes, all the effect of un- 
bridled ambition and greed, and of unregulated indi- 
vidualism and selfishness, men have grown to distrust 
the man who is skilful and keen and powerful, but lacking 
in the sterling elements of a true manhood. Society 
sees with clearer eyes than ever before the absolute 
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dependence of society, of business, of government, of 
home and nation, upon the moral integrity of the citizen. 

There is need that we should insist upon the unity 
of character and ability in all reform and charitable 
activities, in movements for the public welfare. The 
saint and reformer are too often separated. Character 
is essential to successful social activity. And_ social 


_Sympathies and labors are indispensable to true piety. 


Religion and morality are one. The modern church, 
in modern society, will insist upon the social test for 
its membership, and will supply the character element 
for the social programme. 

There is always a temptation for a great industrial 
and commercial people to place reliance upon purely 
material agencies of reform, upon a materialistic pro- 
gramme for bringing about the reign of justice. But 
the millennium will never‘arrive until men arrive who are 
fit to create a millennium. Said John Burns, the earnest 
labor leader of the British government, ‘‘I would rather 
have a poor organization in the hands of good men than 
a good organization in the hands of bad men.” ‘‘There 
is no political alchemy,”’ said Herbert Spencer, ‘‘by which 


_ you can get golden conduct out of leaden instincts.” 


If character is thus the one indispensable quality 
of an enduring and progressive society, then the church, 
which exists primarily for religious and moral culture, 
is an institution which should be dear to the heart of 
every lover of his kind, every man bent upon the exalta- 
tion of humanity. 

The church exists in the world to promote the love and 
pursuit of the ideal; to deepen and socialize the sense of 
relation to a divine and eternal power; to exalt and re- 
fine and direct this feeling of reverence; to interpret the 
thought of God and of the soul, in the light of science 
and human experience; to afford a comprehensive 
vision of human life, and thereby unite the men who 
are divided by their specialization of thought and labor 
into one inclusive brotherhood; and to provide the moral 
power needed for social readjustment and development. 

LEOMINSTER, Mass. 


Spiritual Life. 


Alas! at what expense of pain and loss, 
With little bits we build our heavy cross! 
—Dr. Bartol, paraphrased by J. A. Torrey. 


& 


If I can put one touch of a rosy sunset into the life 
of any man or woman, I shall feel that I have worked 
with God.—George Macdonald. 


ra 


Even in evil, that dark cloud which hangs over the 
creation, we discern rays of light and hope, and gradu- 
ally come to see in suffering and temptation proofs and 
instruments of the sublimest purposes of wisdom and 
love.—Channing. 

"| a 

‘Too much noise deafens us; too much light blinds us; 
too great a distance or too much of proximity equally 
prevents us from being able to see; too long and too 
short a discourse obscures our knowledge of a subject; 
too much of truth stuns us.—Pascal, 


as 
The best answer to all objections urged against prayer 


is the fact that man cannot help praying; for we may 


be sure that that which is so spontaneous and ineradi- 
cable in human nature has its fitting objects and methods 
in the arrangements of a boundless Providence.—Chapin. 
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CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Hospitals. 


I had the great pleasure a few days ago of joining 
with a hundred or two of the Beverly people in the ser- 
vices for the consecration and dedication of their new 
hospital. The Company of the Readers ought to know 
that we Hales of the Beverly Hale clan are very proud 
of our ancestry. We go back in Beverly, not only to 
‘King Hale,” but to Sarah Hale and the Reverend John, 
and we are glad to call everybody cousin. So I for one 
was very glad to be at this festival, for festival it was, 
on the 8th of September. 

It is now many years since Dr. Torrey, the distinguished 
physician of Beverly, known and loved in all that region, 
founded the hospital which enabled him and his asso- 
ciates to care year by year for persons who needed - 
the resources which only a hospital can command. It is 
now some years since Dr. Torrey transferred the prop- 
erty of this institution to a special board formed for 
that purpose. 

When you do a thing as well as he and they have 
done it, you are sure to want to enlarge your accommo- 
dations, and in this case the result has been that these 
Beverly people, without any resort to king or kaiser or 
‘national board of administration of the best modern 
appliances for arresting the progress of disease,’’ have 
raised the money and provided an equipment for what, 
I suppose, we ought to call at this moment the best hos- 
pital in the world. 

What I mean is that in the new hospital buildings 
men might have found there on the 8th of September 
the last and best appliances known to the science of 
hospitals. There was the staff of nurses, there was 
every instrumentality which a staff of physicians and 
nurses of experience can command. ‘There were three 
new buildings, of which no bacillus or bacterian had 
ever heard. There is a park of eighteen acres in which 
nurses and patients may breathe God’s air and enjoy 
the beauty of his world. There are forty-one bedrooms, 
and from each one of them the bed and the patient can 
be rolled out upon an open-air gallery where he can see 
the morning star at three o’clock in the morning, or 
Cassiopeia at midnight, or the setting of the sun behind 
America, or anything that happens between sunrise 
and sunset. ‘This alone means health and light and life 
and joy. 

What we need in the United States is the institution of 
aseries of small hospitals ready to serve the neighborhood 
and to serve it for the best. The old prejudice against 
hospitals is dying out, just as the Sarah Gamps have 
died out. I am old enough to remember the hospital 
service of the Civil War,—service which attracted to the 
work of the military hospitals hundreds of the noblest 
women of America. I had the good fortune to know 
personally several of those ladies. After their expe- 
rience every one of those accomplished women was 
eager that in the case of her own illness she might be 
transferred to a hospital. For every one of them knew 
that she could be better cared for there than she could 
be cared for even by the most tender efforts of an ordi- 
nary household. 

The public must soon address itself to the establish- 
ment of home hospitals in every neighborhood, and 
the public has no better object-lesson than in the new 
hospital in Beverly, 

Epwarp E. Hauer. 
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SOcIALISTs AT WoRK. By Robert Hunter. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 
This is an interesting and valuable record 
and estimate of socialistic movements 
throughout the world. It is honestly and 
intelligently written; and yet, when we re- 
member how many innocent socialists were 
betrayed by Mr. Hunter’s egregious statis- 
tics of poverty in the United States, we are 
tempted to say that allowance must be made 
for the ardent imagination which makes all 
socialistic geese appear to be swans, In 
estimating the number of persons receiv- 
ing public aid in Boston, Mr. Hunter forgot 
to divide by twelve or some such number 
to indicate that many persons received help 
weekly or monthly throughout the year, 
and ought not to be counted every time 
they appear. Every author has his personal 
equation (a phrase invented by astronomers 
to indicate the liability to err peculiar to 
each observer). Making some allowance 
for this, the volume is instructive and use- 
ful. The sketches of the various leaders 
of the socialistic movements in Europe and 
the characterization of the national traits 
which come out in different countries are 
not only instructive, but give some ground 
for a forecast of the course which move- 
ments will take in different countries. All 
intelligent and right-minded people note 
with sympathy the unrequited toil, hard- 
ship, and suffering of multitudes of men and 
women in all lands. Three-fourths of the 
principles of even the most ardent socialists 
are accepted as the necessary foundations 
of any social estate which is founded upon 
liberty and justice. Whether this or that 
particular plan will be worked out with ad- 
vantage to society in general remains to be 
seen, but it will certainly happen that a 
rising tide of sympathy, fair play, and co- 
operative endeavor will lift all our institu- 
tions to a higher level. To this end society 
is preparing in a new way, and when it gets 
over its fright at the word ‘‘socialism’’ it will 
be prepared to accept every proper principle 
and right sentiment advanced by any one 
socialist communist, anarchist, or bomb 
thrower. The sooner men agree to accept 
whatever is right or trite, no matter what 
its origin, the sooner falsehood and un- 
righteousness will flee away. It is always 
possible that any unguarded orator or 
reckless writer may unconsciously touch the 
button which will fire the bomb, it may bea 
thousand miles away; but so far as we can 
judge there is nothing in this volume which 
need excite apprehension or disturb the most 
delicate nerves. Mr, Hunter makes it clear 
that it is for the interest of the socialists, 
and that most of them now know that it is 
better for them to avoid all measures which 
lead to violence, to discourage anarchists 
and bomb throwers, and to lay their cause 
before the reason and good feeling of the 
world to be settled in the parliament of man 
on permanent foundations of justice. To 
an appeal made in that spirit society ought 
to respond, All who are recklessly dis- 
posed to defy the laws of the land, whether 
in regard to property, marriage, or life, 
should be restrained with a strong hand 
and punished as other criminals are pun- 
ished; but for them and their misdeeds 
right thinking socialists should not be held 
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responsible, nor should their cause by these 
things be prejudiced. Like many other 
writers who have no respect for the facts 
of history, Mr, Hunter exaggerates the ad- 
vantages and blessings enjoyed by working- 
men in the good old times before the factory 
system came in, 


BROWNING AND THE DRAMATIC MONO- 
LOGUE. By S, S. Curry, Ph.D. Boston: 
Expression Company. $1.25.—Prof. Curry 
is well known as president of the Boston 
School of Expression. Of him Shailer Mat- 
thews wrote: ‘More than any man of re- 
cent years Dr. Curry has represented sane 
and scientific methods in the training of 
the speaking voice. .., In Harvard, Yale, 
Boston University, Newton Theological 
Institution, and in his own School of Ex- 
pression, he has educated preachers, public 
readers, and, above all, teachers.” The in- 
troduction for an earlier book was written 
by Dr. Francis G. Peabody, who was warm 
in commendation. The present book is a 
study of Browning’s chosen medium, the 
dramatic monologue, made, naturally, from 
the point of view of a teacher of vocal ex- 
pression. The monologue is first studied 
as a dramatic form and then for effective 
dramatic rendering. ‘This study is not con- 
fined to Browning’s poems, though these are 
most prominent and serve as a basis of 
comparison. ‘To a student such study must 
be stimulating and suggestive, and the wide 
use to which Dr. Curry’s books have been 
put shows that they accomplish the aim 
of the author. Occasionally his interpre- 
tation of a Browning poem seems to us 
hasty and inadequate, as when he writes of 
“A Woman’s Last Word” or ‘‘Memora- 
bilia.”’ 


THe OPEN WInDow. By the author of 
The Garden of a Commuters Wife. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.— 


The plan of this volume might have 
been suggested by E. P. Roe’s Nat 
ure’s Serial Story, although that book 


was more concerned with nature and this 
one more with human nature. The climate 
of each month is suggested, and the ap- 
propriate happenings ‘in the outer world, 
and then for each chapter there is some 
story of human life, comical, pathetic, or 
tragical, The initial story, “The Markis 
and the Major,” may be said to give the 
keynote of the volume; for it is a story 
of what might be a homeless tramp and his 
dog made useful, respectable and happy 
by some one who knows how to treat human 
nature in such a way as to bring out its best 
qualities. The same gift of sympathetic 
interpretation is illustrated in the chapters 
that follow. In each month some human 
problem of an innocent kind comes up for 
solution, and each in turn furnishes the 
motive for an interesting story. The book 
is full of gentle wisdom, and is entertaining 
withal. 


THE DEFENCE OF Porsiz. By Sir Philip 
Sidney, Boston: The Merrymount Press.— 
This, the fourth volume of the Humanists’ 
Library, edited by Prof. George E. 
Woodberry, presents in perfect form Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Defence of Poesie, together 
with A Defence of Leicester, and A Letter 
to Queen Elizabeth, The price of the book 
is $6. -It contains only 127. pages, and 
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might easily have been printed and pub- 
lished for fifty cents, if the makers of the 
book had desired only to put into circula- 
tion these famous writings. The price of 
the book is the result of the attempt of 
Mr. Updike to make a perfect book, The 
initials and colophon are by Herbert P, 
Horne, the title-page by W. A. Dwiggins. 
The type were specially designed for these ° 
books, and with their elegance of form and 
the careful press work and hand-made paper, 
they make the pages of this volume ex- 
ceedingly attractive. All that needs to be 
said about the pieces of literature herein 
reproduced may be found in the elegant 
introduction written by one who appreciates 
good literature and knows how to describe it. 


MyrTLeE Baypwin. By Charles Clark 
Munn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.50.—The story of Myrtle 
Baldwin has been written to show how 
“the fairest and most fragrant lily’? may 
bloom from the most unpromising spot, 
As waif, runaway, table-girl in a summer 
hotel, and shop-girl in a department store, 
she maintains her purity in spite of all 
temptation, as countless girls have done 
before her. The temptation side is per- 
haps unnecessarily emphasized. ‘This is an 
Evangeline and Gabriel story almost from 
the beginning, the lovers almost meeting 
more than once, but borne apart again by 
the tide of circumstance. Fortunately, in 
this case the hospital meeting was’a happier 
one. Mr. Munn writes frankly for the 
people who do not insist on having “a 
literary flavor” in their books, but who 
enjoy a story in which sympathy and broth- 
erly feeling make much of the common life 
of common people. 


LAURELED LEADERS FOR LITTLE Fok. 
By Mary E. Phillips. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $2.—Edward 
Everett Hale, Col. Higginson, and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow are the three 
“Jaureled leaders’? who are made most 
prominent in this book for young people, 
but many other interesting personages are 
also presented in reminiscence and _ illus- 
tration. The book is crowded with pictures, 
among which some of the more interesting 
are one of Dr. Hale and Dr. Holmes, sitting 
together at a library table, another of Col. 
Higginson and his daughter in her early 
childhood, another of that daughter’s small 
boy, named for his grandfather, and vari- 
ous Longfellow silhouettes. The book is 
similar in character and form to the author’s 
earlier book, Laurel Leaves for Little Folk. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VIRGINIA. By 
George Cary Eggleston. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50,—In this 
novel of the old régime in Virginia the 
author has presented a faithful picture of 
the life of the times, drawn from personal 
knowledge and experience. In common 
with other historians of this period he con- 
trasts it with the later and far less pictur- 
esque days of the present, confessing that 
he writes of it with admiration, if not always 
with approval. The sentiments of “South- 
ern chivalry,” including the institution of 
duelling and the prerogatives of young 
women, dominate the book, in which, how- 
ever, the love story follows the course of 
nature in every age and clime. 


' 
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A TENDERFOOT ABROAD, By Justine 
Grayson. Boston: W. A. Butterfield.— 
These letters of travel, written at sea or 
from points in Egypt, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, sound like the real thing. Their 
writer, a young woman, who glorifies Venice 
in memory by the acceptance of her lover 
in that city long dedicated to romance, has 
a vivacious style and an American indepen- 
dence. She can run an automobile and 
quote Elwell on bridge, but she confesses 
herself unequal to eating an egg from the 
shell. The descriptions of places are sub- 
ordinated to bits of personal experience. 


LITTLE SISTER PRUE. By Amy Brooks, 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
$1.— Readers of the Randy books have not 
forgotten the small sister Prue, whose fas- 
cinating ways made her an important part 
in the story of the doings of Randy herself. 
Now she is to have a series of books all to 
herself, in which she is the centre of a merry 
group of children, who play games, get in 
mischief, visit the circus, read ‘‘the pirate 
book,” and have one or two more serious 
adventures. The ‘conversations are ani- 
mated and the children are natural. 


A Propicay. By Mary Wallace Brooks. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger.—Love and re- 
pentance and honest striving. work miracles 
in this story as they do often in real life, 
Hope Maynard is a heroine of the realistic 
type, wise by instinct and training, warm- 
hearted and single-minded. The prodigal, 
under her influence, recognizes his mistakes 
and lets his earlier impulses for good have 
their way and work out general happiness. 
The story is slight and unambitious, but it 
is pleasantly told. 


Magazines. 


The first number of the first volume of 
Sante, a journal of health, appears with 
September. It is intended to head a cru- 
sade against tuberculosis. Paul Paquin, 
M.D., will give a series of popular lessons 
in popular language, advising consumptives 
and others about methods of cure and con- 
ditions of ordinary life. A chapter on out- 
door life gives advice about the construction 
of outdoor sleeping quarters. Other topics 
for discussion are: climate, personal, social, 
and public hygiene, clothing, diet, exercise, 
nerves, etc, 


The Bzbelot for September (Portland: 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains ‘Simeon 
Solomon, Notes on his ‘Vision of Love’ 
and Other Studies,” by Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Many who recognize Mr. Swin- 
burne as a great poet do not know that he 
must also be reckoned with as an acute 
critic. Of course, the same faults that mar 
his poetry—an overabundance of dazzling 
epithet, beautiful words without always 
the accompanying sense—injure his prose. 
But when he does not discharge a volley of 
expletives of coarse abuse, after the style 
of Shelley in his denunciation of the Quar- 
terly critic who is (erroneously) supposed 
to have killed Keats, and when he does not 
run wild with gushing superlatives, Mr. 
Swinburne is really keen and wise. Though 
we are quite unprejudiced by having seen the 
pictures here described, we think he may 
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have slightly overdone his praise of Simeon 
Solomon. Certainly, some of his sentences 
have run away with him. Thus, though 
antithesis is a valuable figure, it may be 
overworked, as in “that strange union of 
offices at once of east and west, of ghostly 
glory and visible lordship, of the lusts of 
the flesh and the secrets of the soul, of the 
kingdom of this world and the mystery of 
another,’—a truly Swinburnian clause. 
In general, this critic finds in Mr. Solomon’s 
work Hebrew earnestness combined with 
Grecian lightness and grace. He is thus, 
like Heine, ‘‘a Hellenist of the Hebrews.” 
How true a judgment of the artist this may 
be, we cannot say; but, asa piece of literary 
criticism, we may safely affirm that this 
paper has all the color and music, some of 
the rhapsodizing, together with much of 
the intellectual keenness, that we are ac- 
customed to find in this great poet’s prose. 


Miscellaneous. 


How to dress a Doll is a book of patterns 
and directions, intended for the little girl 
who wishes to learn to sew. A few lessons 
on things all good dressmakers must know 
precedes the rules for cutting out and putting 
together everything that pertains to the 
wardrobe of a lady doll, who must be dressed 
in correct style. The book is written by 
Mary H. Morgan and published by the 
Henry Altemus Company of Philadelphia. 


Marotz, a story of Sicilian life, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is a novel of dis- 
tinctive and unusual flavor. Marotz, the 
heroine, is a brave, true woman, single- 
purposed and religious in the right sense. 
The story is, as the publishers say, ‘‘drenched 
in Catholicism,” but the human interest 
and the natural sympathy with the joy of 
life keep it balanced, and as a picture of 
life on the estate of a great Sicilian noble- 
man it has the interest of a novel setting. 
John Ayscough is the unknown name on 
the title-page, but the book, although it 
appeared suddenly, unannounced and un- 
advertised, has achieved a commercial no 
less than a literary success. 


The comparison of the complementary 
poets, Tennyson and Browning, began long 
ago, and will not cease for a long time 
to come. These two great contemporaries 
stand as exponents of the great spiritual 
movement of the nineteenth century, turn- 
ing into poetry and philosophy the domi- 
nating science of the age and illuminating 
it with a radiance of spiritual interpreta- 
tion. In The Idylls and the Ages (pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co., 75 cents net) 
Prof. John F. Genung presents a valuation 
of Tennyson, carried on by way of compari- 
son with his brother poet. It is based on 
a paper read two years ago before the 
Browning Society of Boston, which proved 
to the writer that such comparison is the 
most lucid and fundamental approach to 
satisfactory appreciation of the poet of the 
Idylls. More specialized is Dr. Henry 
Jones’s Essex Hall Lecture on “The Im- 
mortality of the Soul in the Poems of Tenny- 
son and Browning,” which has been made 


-available for American readers by the Amer- 


ican Unitarian Association. Prof. Jones 
has long been the leader of those who care 
for Browning the philosopher as well as for 
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Browning the poet. He finds the current 
distinctions between the methods of the 
Philosopher and the poet and between the 
scientific and the common consciousness 
less significant than they seem to be. In 
this lecture he refers his conception of the 
ultimate affinity of all forms of human ex- 
perience to the objects of religious faith, 
and he asserts that we wrong our great 
poets when we treat the truths they bring 
as if they expressed only individual moods. 
The argument of both poets is this: Nature 
implies man; man in virtue of his spiritual 
qualities, and especially of his love, im- 
plies God; and God brings with him all that 
man needs, including immortality. Love 
is the one positive principle, and there is no 
fact which, if seen through to its heart, 
will not prove to have love back of it. Hy- 
pothesis as this is, it is being proved by 
science, philosophy, even by the common 
thoughts of men. It is the hypothesis of 
God. (40 cents net.) 


Books Received. 


From E. P. Dutton & Co., New Vork. 
The Millers and their New Home. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. $1. 
Top o’ the World. By Mark E. Swan. §r1.so. 
“One for Wod and One for Lok,” or Asgard, Midgard, and 
Utgard. By Thomas Cartwright. 50 cents. 
The Seven Champions of Christendom. 
Cartwright. 50 cents. 
Sigurd the Dragon-slayer. 


By Thomas 
By Thomas Cartwright. 50 


cents. 
The Old, Old Myths of Greece and Rome. By Thomas 
Cartwright. 50 cents. 
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REASONS FOR FAITH IN 
IMMORTALITY 


BY 
REV. THOMAS VAN NESS 


Twelve. convincing grounds of belief in im- 
mortality, reasonably and logically set forth “to 
bring renewed trust to those whose faith needs 
intellectual support.” Ample ‘support is found 
in the orderly, well-reasoned, unsentimental yet 
sympathetic points of view of the writer as 
he works out to a strong conclusion his main 
theme. 
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The Dome, 
Little Moon. 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 

Where will you be going, dear, 
Far away from me? 


Oh, if I were one small star, 
I would follow you, 

Way, away, behind the world 
All sunset through. 


Little moon, little moon, 
Sharp and silvery, 

Where were you the whole day long? 
Dear, what did you see? 


Fairy fields and palaces? 
Queens with golden hair? 

Purple fruit on silver trees? 
Damsels dancing there? 


Little moon, little moon, 
Out across the sea, 
You have seen such lovely things 
You almost frighten me! 
—Fannie S. Davis, in “Good Housekeeping. 


» 
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The Reading of Antonio. 


BY KATE LOUISE BROWN. 


Antonio sat in his tiny front seat, looking 
up into the face of teacher with all the in- 
tense fire and gloom of those Southern eyes. 

Teacher smiled, and moved away to a low 
table where reposed a pile of brown books. 
Every tot became alert. Had it really come, 
—this reading from a truly book, which 
marked a step from being little to the awe- 
some joys and responsibilities of becoming 
big and grown up? 

“Helen!” said teacher, seductively, hold- 
ing out one of the coveted volumes. _ 

Helen danced across the floor, all that 
golden fluff of hair veiling her sweetly ex- 
cited face. She clasped her treasure with a 
huge joy, and proceeded to turn it upside 
down after choosing a selection at the very 
end. 

~‘“Emilio!”’ and a stout son of Italy charges 
down the aisle, becoming entangled with his 
own shoe-strings, and landing literally at 
teacher’s feet. But he emerges smiling, and 
seizes his laurel with a little crow of triumph. 

“Thomas! Elsie! Ermenegeldo!”? The 
intense light in Antonio’s eyes deepens, and 
he sits with bated breath. 

Teacher pauses, and her gaze rests upon 
the eloquent face of Antonio. A tingle of 
excitement sweeps the little audience as she 
remarks with assumed and airy indifference: 
“T really wonder—if I would better let our 
Antonio try? ‘To be sure, he can’t put on his 
own rubbers yet, yet perhaps he will—to- 
morrow, I wonder’’— 

Antonio had arisen and was edging for- 
ward. 

“He might—hold it upside down—and 
then—how the fat cow inside would feel! 
Oh! I wouldn’t like to have the good 
cow troubled. I couldn’t make her sorry, 
you know.” The teacher was gazing out 
the window at a very frisky weathercock 
on a neighboring barn. Suddenly against 
her own palms came the flutter and pat of 
two wee paws,—the tiny digits of Antonio,— 
and the staccato movement said as plainly 
as any words, “Oh, do, do, do! please do!” 
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placing the coveted prize in her Antonio’s 
hands. ‘Those dear brown hands of Antonio, 
—the warm pink stealing through like the 
bloom on a peach, a dimple in every knuckle, 
soft as a rose-leaf, perfect as a baby divin- 
ity’s,—the adorable hands of Antonio, who 
could resist them ? 

He clasped his book, executing a tiny war- 
dance, and every child in school laughed in 
sheer joyous sympathy. 

The six clustered about teacher’s knee. 
First came the mighty effort to realize which 
was right side up. : 

Then the heroic search for the mamma 
holding the baby. Of course, it was the very 
first picture of all, but to those tots it might 
as well have been the hidden sources of the 
Nile. Every tiny forefinger had to be 
pointed to the right line, every word studied 
silently. The successful reader out loud re- 
ceived a tooth-pick for each sentence. At 
the lesson’s end the one possessing the largest 
number was permitted to walk first to his 
seat, proudly swelling like a young turkey- 
cock, and amid the admiring glances of his 
fellow-seekers in knowledge. 

Antonio leaned luxuriously against 
teacher’s knee, but the bright eyes never left 
the page; and Antonio read! He ardently 
proclaimed that he liked a little horse, and 
was not ashamed to own that he liked to go 
to school. When the sticks were counted, 
Antonio’s wee fist held the largest number. 

“Bernard,” said teacher, impressively, 
“g0 at once to Miss T.’s room and get Madda- 
lena.”’? The school held its breath, ‘Hear 
what your Antonio can do!’’ said teacher, in 
awe-struck tones, Then Antonio read to 
his Maddalena, and the school listened in 
pride of their Antonio. 

“We will have a secret,’’ said teacher, 


mysteriously, ‘If Antonio reads well each 
day —he— shall— take —his — book — home 
next —- week — and — read to — his 


mamma — and — papa!”’ 

““OQoo—oo—oo!”’ squealed Antonio, striv- 
ing to still that same little song of joy with 
those same adorable digits, but it would spill 
out between the pinky tips. 

The days went on, and at last Antonio 
proudly strode home, the brown book under 
his firm arm, and followed by the juvenile 
population of his court. 

Paolo Monti, just returned from the marble- 
yards, was washing his hands when the crowd 
flocked in, 

“We have the secret!” burst from the 
united lips of Ermenegeldo, Giacinta, Madda- 
lena, Dante, and the others, Antonio dis- 
playing his book. 

‘What!’ cried the father, “can you read, 
you rogue? Tl not believe it,—you, no 
larger than my thumb!” 

“T can—he can—we sawn him—we heard 
him!” burst from the partisan crowd. 

“Tt cannot be!’’ cried the mother, clasping 
her hands, Antonio opened his book, set 
his downy brows, glowered at the page a 
moment, then, lifting those bright eyes, an- 
nounced that ‘“‘Papa has a big tree.’ 

Paolo looked over his boy’s shoulder, and 
started. ‘‘It is indeed so. I know a little 
English—to read, But does not the rascal 
know it by hearing some one else say the 


same? ‘Tell me, little boaster, what is this 
word ?” 
“In,” announced Antonio, _ boldly. 


“That’s a baby word, but very useful, my 


Then teacher laughed and gave it up,| teacher says.” 
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“Our teacher is most wise lady, and what- 
ever she says is truth,—truth,” said Paolo 
Monti, firmly. ‘Alessandro, my son, go up- 
stairs and beg our friend Teodoro Fabri and 
his lady come and hear our Antonio read.” 

In another moment Teodoro and his Ida 
arrived, the eight months’ Costanza leaping 
in her mother’s arms. Teodoro was the 
owner of the house and chief banker to the 
little colony. 

“Teodoro, my friend,” said Paolo, with 
evident agitation, ‘‘a great thing has come to 
pass! Our baby, our Antonio, is reading!” 

“But no,” replied Teodoro, incredulously 

“Be convinced, my friend. Read thou, my 
Antonio.”’ ce 

“The baby has a pretty nest,” announced 
Antonio, recklessly. 

“Tain’t ‘baby,’ you silly,” corrected 
Achille Donati, one degree taller than An- 
tonio, who had been reading in a book an 
entire month. 

“Tt is very hard,’’ said Paolo, anxiously, 
“too hard for a little one.” 

‘“?Tain’t hard,’ insisted Achille. “You 
look at that word and you think, you kid!” 

Antonio did look and he did think. ‘‘It’s 
‘bird,’”? hesaid. ‘‘The bird has a pretty nest, 
The nest is in a tree.” 

Paolo shivered, but with joy.’ ‘‘It is our 
good teacher who makes the little ones learn 
so well. Now, my son, read still more.” 

So Antonio read on until his little vocabu- 
lary was exhausted. 

“Ts it mot wonderful?” 
proudly. 
now really reading!’’ 

There were tears in his dark eyes, and 
Teodoro shook his hand earnestly, saying, 
“We shall surely send our Costanza to the 
good teacher when she is old enough.” But 
Antonio’s mother was caressing her little 
one, and weeping profusely. 

‘Antonio, my man, here are two shining 
nickels because thou hast done so well. 
What wilt thou do with them?” 

“TIL put one in the pig bank. When 
there’s “nuff, V’ll buy goat and take my 
teacher a-ride. This,’’—scowling medita- 
tively, —‘‘this,—I’ll buy yellow things on stick 
for everybody. Come!’’ Andina twinkling 
not a child save Costanza was left in Paolo’s 
kitchen. 

“Ah! but that good teacher of ours,” 
murmured Paolo, blowing his nose with 
vigor. 

Some weeks later Paolo Monti, clad in his 
best, called at the school-house. 

“T have great joy to see our good teacher,” 
he said earnestly, ‘‘and I have little words 
to tell what in our heart for her—I spik 
English so poor. But we very pleased with 
our Antonio,—his reading. And, if teacher 
will not think me bold, I have made little 
gift for her to show our love for her great 
kindness.” He unrolled the paper, display- 
ing a child face carved in relief from a slab 
of Parian. ‘‘ My trade, you see.” 

‘Why, it’s Antonio!’ cried the teacher. 
“How good of you! how I shall love it!” 

“Thank you,—thank you, teacher! We 
always thank you! This is fine country— 
good schools—good teachers who love our 
children,—good country, God bless it!” 

But, when Paolo had departed and the 
teacher looked again at her gift, the tears 
sprang to hereyes,and she murmured, “Oh, 
the loving heart, the deep, true heart of dear 
Italy!” 


said Paolo, 


“Only a baby a few weeks ago, and- 


— 
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Dorothy Dear. 


Dorothy Dear was a real little girl: she 
had another name, but we will call her here 
just Dorothy Dear. 

Dorothy Dear was just half-past five when 
the fall term opened, in the middle of Sep- 
tember, and she went to school on the open- 
ing day of the term for the first time. She 
sat in the front seat and tried to do as she 
was told. 

Pretty soon a large man came into the 
room, and the teacher said, ‘‘Children, this 
is the Truant Officer, and he wishes to say a 
few words to you,” 

Then the Truant Officer said in a heavy 
voice, “Little boys and girls are not permitted 
to be absent from school. If I find a boy 
or girl on the street during school hours, I 
shall take him or her to the Reform School. 
And little boys and girls are not per- 
mitted to be tardy; your teacher says that 
the tardy marks look worse on her book 
than the absent marks.” 

The teacher nodded that this was true, 
and then the Truant Officer said: ‘‘Now, 
children, I want you to try very hard not to 
be absent or tardy. How many will try?” 

Up went the little hands, Dorothy’s with 
the rest. And in her little heart she said, 
“T will try very hard!” 

Dorothy Dear told her mother about the 
Truant Officer before she went to sleep that 
night, and her mother promised to be up 
bright and early in the morning so that her 
Dorothy Dear might not be tardy. 

About three o’clock, while it was very 
dark, the mother of Dorothy Dear heard a 
loud cry. “Mamma!” 

“Ves, what is it, Dorothy Dear?” 

“Are you up, mamma ?”’ asked the anxious 
little voice. ‘I must not be tardy.” 

“Tt is not time to get up yet, Dorothy 
Dear,” said mamma, ‘Do not be anxious. 
I will have you ready in time.” 5 

So Dorothy Dear dropped to sleep again. 
And every morning Dorothy’s mother was 
awakened before daylight by a voice saying, 
“Mamma, are you up?” 

But one morning Dorothy Dear found 
the big door locked when she ran up the 
school-house steps. She was late! Oh, 
how fast the little feet flew homeward! As 
she entered the house, she gasped, “‘ Mamma, 
I was late, and I ran fast—and he didn’t see 
me on the street.” 

“Who didn’t see you on the street? Why 
didn’t you go right in to school, Dorothy 
Dear ?’’ asked Dorothy’s mother. 

“The Truant Officer didn’t see me; and 
I didn’t go in because tardy marks look 
worse than absent marks,’’ answered the 
poor panting little girl. 

Dorothy’s mother kept her at home all 
day, and at night she called at the school- 
house to see the teacher. And after that 
Dorothy Dear had no more trouble. 

But a new teacher came and Dorothy 
Dear was promoted. ‘The new teacher gave 
them ‘‘merits’’ every night if they did not 
whisper all day long, But before she gave 
the merits the new teacher called each little 
girl and each little boy by name, and each 
one must answer ‘‘Yes’’ or “No.” It was 
very perplexing to Dorothy Dear to hear a 
little girl say ‘“‘No,” when she had talked to 


_° Dorothy Dear herself during the school- 
, hours 


So, when the new teacher said, ‘‘ Dorothy 
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Dear, have you whispered?”? Dorothy Dear 
answered bravely, “I don’t know.” So 
she had no “merit” that night. And ten 
merits would get a beautiful picture-card! 

Dorothy Dear talked it all over with her 
mother after she reached home, in this way’: 

“Ella gave me her pencil, and I took it. 
Was that whispering ?’’ 

“No”? 

“Anna made a picture on her slate, and 
I looked at it. Was that whispering?” 

“No? . 

“Betty said something funny, and I 
laughed. Was that whispering ?”’ 

NO 

“Then I didn’t whisper, mamma, did I?” 

“No,” said mamma. 

The next morning Dorothy Dear went up 
to the desk and said to the new teacher, ‘I 
didn’t whisper yesterday.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so?” asked the 
new teacher, sharply. 

“JT didn’t know it then,’’ said Dorothy 
Dear. 

At night the same question came again, 
and Dorothy Dear answered, ‘“‘I don’t know,” 
and had no merit. 

Another week began, and the new teacher 
told Dorothy Dear that hereafter she must 
know at night whether she had whispered 
or not. 

But, when night came, and the question 
was asked, Dorothy Dear answered, “I 
don’t know’’; and this time Dorothy Dear 
was told auite sternly by the teacher to re- 
main after school. 

Dorothy Dear sat in her seat and cried 
aloud in her disgrace; but every time the 
question was repeated she answered, with 
sobs, ‘‘I don’t know!” 

‘Cause I didn’t know till I asked you, 
mamma!’’ Dorothy Dear said, explaining at 
home that night. 

Dorothy Dear’s mother had a talk with 
the new teacher, and Dorothy Dear was al- 
lowed to give her report each morning for 
the day before. 

By and by Dorothy Dear was again pro- 
moted and another teacher came. Dorothy 
Dear took her first lesson in ink. The letters 
did look crooked, and the words did not look 
like her own neat work. 

The teacher said, ‘‘ Dorothy Dear, I am 
afraid you are not doing as well as you can!”’ 

So Dorothy Dear tried harder, and the 
teacher asked, “Is this the best you can do?’”’ 

“Perhaps it is, and perhaps it isn’t,” 
answered Dorothy Dear. 

“But you must tell me,” said the teacher, 
very much annoyed. “Did you write as 
well as you can?” 

“Perhaps I did, and perhaps I didn’t,” 
answered Dorothy Dear again. 

“Remain after school!’ said the teacher 
then with some impatience; and again poor 
little Dorothy Dear went home in tears from 
the school-house. 

Then Dorothy’s mother made a third visit 
to the school-house, and after that Dorothy 
Dear kept true to her truthful little heart, 
and her teacher did not misunderstand her. 

A new year came, and Dorothy Dear was 
in the fourth grade. The new work was 
composition. As the fourth-grade teacher, 
who was the third-grade teacher promoted, 
read Dorothy Dear’s work, she said with a 
little smile on her face, ‘I guess you did 
your,very best this time.” 


And Dorothy Dear answered, quietly and 
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respectfully and _ truthfully, 
did, and perhaps I didn’t.” 

But this time the teacher understood.— 
Jultet L’Combe, in Little Folks. 


“Perhaps I 


“T Wish.” 


A dog saw a cat on the top of a high wall, 
and said: “I wish I could get up there! It 
must be so nice to sit up so high; but I can- 
not climb.” And he was cross, and would 
not wag his tail. 

Then he came to a pond, and saw a fish 
in it. And he said: ‘‘I wish I could live in 
a pond all the day! Then I should not be so 
hot as lam now.”’ And he would not look 
at the fish, but shut his eyes, and lay down 
on the grass. 

Then he heard the fish say: “Oh, I wish I 
could lie down on the fresh, green grass, 
like that dog. It does look so nice and warm 
out there!” 

The dog sat up, and went back by the road 
he had come. 

As he went, he saw the bird, and he heard 
it say: “I wish I could play all day long like 
that dog, and have a house made for me to 
live in! Ihave to make a nest, and my wings 
are so tired! yet I must fly to and fro, day by 
day, till it is done.” 

Then he saw the cat on the wall, and heard 
her say: “There goes that spoiled old dog 
home to get his plate of meat. I wish I was 
as well off, and could get meat like him! 
I have had no food all this long day. I wish 
I was like that dog!”’—The Nursery. 


A True Story. 


One day my grandmother went to the 
pump to get some water, and, having filled 
her pail, she noticed a great many small 
sticks floating in it. She did not know how 
to account for them. Every time she 
pumped water, out came sticks again. For 
a long time the matter remained a mystery; 
but one day my grandfather saw a wren fly 
out of the pump. 2 

“Now,” thought he, “I have got the 
rogue.” So he peeped into the pump, and 
found that the wren had been trying to build 
a nest init, and at each pumping the timbers 
of her house, if we may call them so, were 
shaken off into the water.—Selected. 


“Why, Johnny,” said Mrs. Muggins, “ what 
are you doing here? Is Willie’s party over?’”’ 
“Nome,” blubbered Johnny. ‘But the min- 
ute I got inside the house Willie’s father told 
me to make myself at home, and I came.”’?— 
Harper’s Weekly. 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV, C. W. WENDTE. 

The Fourth (Boston) International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, at its closing 
session, held in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
University, on Sept. 26, 1907, after listening 
to an illuminating address by Prof. Edward 
Montet, D.D., dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on “John Calvin and the Reformation 
Monument in Geneva,” adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, offered by Rev. Dr. James M. 
Whiton of the New York Outlook:— 

Resolved, That this Congress has Jearned with great 
satisfaction of the movement initiated at Geneva, and 
seconded in various European countries and in America, 
to mark in 1909 the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of John Calvin by a monument in that city commemorat- 
ing that illustrious man, and the influences proceeding from 
him, and from the great men to whom he passed on the torch 
of progress, for the advancement of freedom, education, 
and ethical religion. . . This Congress heartily commends 
the proposed memorial to the favorable regard and co- 
operation of all who stand for a freed Church in a free State, 
for individual liberty under individual responsibility, and 
for the religious unity of all faithful souls. 

The meeting furthermore adopted a second 
resolution, presented by the Executive Com- 
mittee through Dr. Whiton, as follows :— 

Resolved, That this Congress also expresses its sympathy 
with the action taken toward the erection of a monument 
in the ancient city of Vienne, France, in commemoration of 
its former distinguished citizen and good physician, Michael 
Servetus, the martyr to freedom of thought and religious 
veracity. : 

These two undertakings, both of great 
historical and religious interest, having thus 
received the indorsement of the International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, it now remains 
for its members and friends to give practical 
expression to their sympathy and promised 
co-operation. 

The committee trusts that its appeal in 
behalf of both these meritorious causes 
concerning which fuller information is given 
on other pages of this circular, will meet with 
a generous response by the liberal public. 
If we are to deserve and retain the friend- 
ship and co-operation’ of our allies in other 
lands, we must sympathize with their aspira- 
tions and lend a hand in their endeavors for 
our common cause. 

Subscriptions for either or both these 
memorials may be made and the money sent 
to Rev. C. W. Wendte, secretary of the In- 
ternational Congress, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., who will acknowledge and for- 
ward all such gifts to the local committees 
of the Calvin and Servetus monuments in 
Europe. Any person subscribing one dol- 
lar or over will have his or her name inscribed 
on the roll of donors printed by the local 
committees, and will receive in some form a 
pictorial representation of the monument 
aided. 

SamMuEL A. Exviot, President, 

CHARLES W. WENDTE, Secretary, 

GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, Treasurer, 

FREDERICK A. BISBEE, 

PauL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 

GEORGE A. GORDON, 

EpwINn D. MEap, 

FRANKLIN C, SOUTHWORTH, 
Executive Committee of -the Fourth Inter- 
national Committee of Religious Liberals. 


The following information concerning the 
causes appealed for in the foregoing circular 
will be of interest:— 
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, Concerning the Calvin monument at 
Geneva, Prof. Montet, in his admirable ad- 
dress before the Congress, speaking as a 
religious liberal, felt it incumbent upon him 
to condemn in John Calvin the ‘narrow 
dogmatism and intolerance which led him 
into the worst excesses of persecution.” 
But he maintained that the illustrious ser- 
vices which Calvinism rendered the people 
of the modern world in emancipating them 
from ecclesiastical tyranny and promoting 
energy of the moral character and a more 
spiritual type of religion, and especially in 
planting the seeds of democracy in Church 
and State, far outweighed the incidental 
blemishes and transient errors of its history. 
The theological narrowness and intolerance 
of John Calvin are being rapidly outgrown 
by the men and women of this generation 
who were reared under its influence. The 
moral and religious earnestness, the love of 
civil and religious liberty, which his personal 
genius directly and indirectly bestowed upon 
the race, remain the permanent treasure of 
modern civilization. The strong and ad- 
vancing nations of Europe and America are 
those which have felt the influence of the 
sanative and invigorating spirit of this 
“father of modern democracy,” as witness 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Holland, and the United States. 

It is most fitting that a monument to com- 
memorate the genius and influence of this 
remarkable man in initiating and estab- 
lishing the Protestant Reformation should 
be erected in Geneva, which for more 
than a quarter of a century, and until 
his death, was the scene of this epoch-mak- 
ing labors. 

No people have more reason to join ear- 
nestly and gratefully in this undertaking than 
the citizens of the great American Republic, 
especially the spiritual descendants of the 
New England Puritans, whose inspiration 
for their lofty mission came chiefly from their 
Calvinistic faith. 

The monument, for which a commanding 
site on the boulevards of Geneva has been 
granted by the city authorities, will be an 
imposing work of art and international in 
its character. Besides statues of Calvin 
and his associates, Farel, Beza, and John 
Knox, it will commemorate the great men 
who were the chiefs and protectors of the 
Calvinistic branches of Protestantism, such 
as Admiral Coligny, William the Silent, 
Oliver Cromwell, and one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England. It will be further 
adorned with bas-reliefs illustrating great 
events in Protestant history, among which 
the sailing of the Mayflower will not be 
forgotten. The corner-stone will be laid 
in the summer of 1909, with appropriate 
services, during the celebration of the 350th 
anniversary of the founding of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva by John Calvin and others. 
The scope and time of completion of the work 
await the generous action of the Protestant 
world. 

It devolves upon us, professed liberals in 
religion, to make an exhibition of large- 
heartedness and tolerance, and to join effec- 
tively in this movement to commemorate 
the spiritual heroes of our faith, whose doc- 
trines we have in large part outgrown, but 
whose independence, courage, and $self- 
sacrifice for God and humanity will ever be 
the admiration and encouragement of the 
ages. The leading liberals of Europe have 
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already taken this step. On the Central Com- 
mittee are to be found the honored names of 
Baron Von Schickler, Pastor Charles Wagner, 
and the late Prof. Jean Réville. In this 
country President Charles W. Eliot, Charles 
Francis Adams, Andrew D. White, United 
States Secretary of Commerce Oscar Straus, 
and Mr. Edwin D. Mead are foremost in com- 
mending this cause to their fellow-Ameri- 
cans. 

It remains for the committee to commend 
to the members of the recent International 
Congress of Religious Liberals, and the 
friends of liberty of conscience everywhere, 
the second of these memorial undertakings 
indorsed by the meetings in Boston,—the 
monument to expiate the persecution of 
Michael Servetus in Vienne, France. 

In this ancient city of Dauphiny a spon- 
taneous movement arose two years since, 
among a group of liberals of Roman Catholic 
antecedents, to do honor to this great scholar 
and man of science, who for a number of 
years just previous to his death, resided’ in 
Vienne, engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession as a physician and in scholarly re- 
searches and scientific investigations. Ser- 
vetus, as is well known, anticipated Harvey 
in discovering the circulation of the blood. 
The eminent geographer, Elisée Reclus, calls 
him ‘“‘one of the founders of comparative 
geography.” He was also a religious thinker 
of force and fearlessness and a learned 
student of the Bible. It was in Vienne that 
he wrote his famous book, “Christianity 
Restored,’’ whose publication was to cost 
him his life. Denounced to the church au- 
thorities as a denier of the Trinity in the 
Godhead and a dangerous heretic, Servetus 
was arrested and thrown into prison, His 
condemnation and death by burning would 
have been inevitable, had he not been en- 
abled, through the mediation of grateful 
patients, to escape from jail and flee from the 
city, only to suffer a like fate a few months 
later in Geneva at the hands of an intolerant 
Protestantism. The fanatical Roman clergy 
had to content themselves with burning him 
in effigy in the public square of Vienne, to- 
gether with nearly the whole edition of his 
book. 

It is to do honor to these eminent services 
and heroic aspects of his career and to pro- 
test against all forms of bigotry and intol- 
erance, whether clerical or secular, that this 
movement to honor Servetus has been in- 
augurated. It enjoys the countenance and 
support of the mayor and chief dignitaries of 
Vienne. The city has granted a site and 
voted a subvention to it. Some of the most 
eminent representatives of French litera- 
ture, science, and politics, are enlisted in its 
behalf, among them men of state, like Clemen- 
ceau, Brisson, Bourgeois, Briand, Doumergue, 
the scientists Berthelot, Carnot, Haeckel, 
and Lombroso, and the deans of the Medi- 
cal Faculties of France. Contributions to 
the fund have also been made by lovers of 
freedom of thought and conscience the world 
over. 

The design by the sculptor Bernard is both 
original and impressive. It represents with 
startling realism Servetus at the stake, his 
face and bearing expressive of unfaltering 
courage and faith. Below are figures sym- 
bolizing Science, free and triumphant, 
Truth and Love. There are also bas-reliefs. 
The entire production is intended to express 
that modern spirit of tolerance and love of 
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| truth which has replaced the passion and 


fanaticism of the past. 

It is hoped to unveil the statue in the sum- 
mer of 1909, and that American advocates 
of religious liberty and toleration may be 
generously represented among the con- 
tributors, 

We may add that his Excellency, Gov. 

~ Guild of Massachusetts, is one of the first to 
respond generously to this appeal. 


Some Strange Prayers. 


The need of.carefulness in public prayer 
was strikingly shown the other day in the 
extracts given in these columns from the de- 
votional proceedings of a political convention. 
Probably every one with a few years’ expe- 
rience of church work couldaddsome strange 
examples of the peril of speaking unadvis- 
edly with one’s lips. 

The most frequent cause of inappropriate 
petitions is, no doubt, the persistence of 
habit. Certain phrases are used again and 
again, until they come to be repeated without 
any thought of their immediate application. 
If a preacher is acctistomed to introduce 
Scriptural quotations in his prayers by ref- 
erence to what was said by “Thy servant of 
old,” he is in danger of sometimes employing 
the formula grotesquely. Ihave myself heard 
the belief expressed ‘‘that some in this congre- 
gation to-night are saying in their hearts, 
like thy servant of old, ‘Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian’”; and I have 
been told of an instance in which the petition 
was offered ‘‘that we may say, with thy ser- 
vant of old, ‘Oh, to be nothing, nothing!’”’ 
We may similarly explain the stories of the 
workhouse chaplain who prayed that those 
present might not trust in uncertain riches, 
and the prison chaplain who besought the 
Lord that he would conduct the worshippers 
in safety to their respective places of abode. 
At the Congregational Union meeting at 
Blackpool last year the minister conducting 
the devotions at one service so far forgot his 
surroundings as to refer to the place of meet- 
ing—the theatre of the Winter Gardens—as 
“this hallowed spot.”” The sense.of humor 
must surely have been lacking in the old 
man of eighty, supported by crutches, who 
regularly included among his petitions at 
the weekly prayer-meeting the request that 
he might be kept from running with the giddy 
multitude to do evil, Familiarity with con- 
ventional phraseology was the undoing of 
the minister who, after a sermon on the 
Pharisee and the publican, asked that there 
might be poured out upon his hearers a double 
portion of the publican’s spirit. Not very 
complimentary was the use of a well-known 
Scripture passage made by a minister at a 
wedding: ‘‘May these persons live together 
in such harmony in this life that they may 
finally attain unto that state of felicity 
where they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage,’ As a concluding example of the 
thoughtless use of familiar language one may 
quote this remarkable amalgam: ‘‘O Lord, 
we praise thee that we are thine; we feel 
that we are thine; we know that we are 
thine; Lord, make us thine,” 

As in a sermon, so in a prayer, the attempt 
to correct a hasty utterance sometimes leads 
to surprising results, A cautious Scotch 
elder, it is said, had taken supper at his pas- 


house, and, in returning thanks after 
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the meal, entered upon a detailed exposition 
of various causes for gratitude. He con- 
cluded by invoking the divine blessing upon 
the pastor’s wife as his godly helpmeet, who 
had always upheld his hands in every good 
work—“‘at least,” he added, in a saving 
clause, ‘‘as far as we know.’ It is related 
of a compatriot that in a moment of forget- 
fulness he once thanked God for ‘‘the salva- 
tion of all men,”’ but immediately redeemed 
himself from heterodoxy by the qualification,- 
“which, O Lord, as thou knowest, is true in 
one sense, but not in another,” 

The absurdity of attempted magniloquence 
in prayer has had two surpassing illustra- 
tions. It would be hard to say whether ‘‘O 
thou who art the ne plus ultra and the sine 
qua non of all that is good and great,” or ‘‘O 
thou that paintest the petals of the polyan- 
thus” is the more terrible exordium. There 
are some men who seem to think that an 
indirect manner of eXpression is especially 
suited to sacred things, as the Scotchman 
quoted by Dr, Boyd as saying “‘For, as thou 
knowest, men do not gather grapes of thorns 
nor figs of the national emblem,” and the 
Englishman who thus pledged himself, ‘‘ And, 


O Lord, if thou wilt move the heart of any 
young man to enter thy service as a mission- 
ary, we will show our approval in a way 
which thou will appreciate.” Father Tay- 
lor, the Boston sailor preacher, was one of 
the most direct of men, and on the one re- 
corded occasion when he essayed a round- 
about style nature triumphed over artifice. 
It was the Sunday before the State elections, 
and he was praying fervently that a man 
might be chosen for governor who would 
rule in the fear of God, who would never be 
afraid of the face of clay, who would defeat 
the ringleaders of corruption, who would defy 
his own party if it yielded to wire-pullers, 
who—suddenly Father Taylor paused, and 
then exclaimed, ‘“‘O Lord, what’s the use of 
boxing the compass in this way? Give us 
George N. Briggs for governor. Amen!” 
The temptation to use public prayer as a 
vehicle for the conveying of information has 
sometimes been too strong to resist. In his 
lively reminiscences published some years 
ago in the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, 
the late Dr, Benjamin Gregory recalled how 
a certain Methodist minister of an earlier 
generation was accustomed “to convey all 
necessary directions to his younger colleagues 
through the medium of the Throne of Grace.” 
Here is an example: ‘‘O Lord, bless thy 
dear young servant. ‘Thou knowest his ap- 
pointment for tomorrow is at , and he 
will have to stop at Brother ’s, who 
keeps a little shop opposite the church. O 
grant that thy dear young servant may not 
forget to let the people have the magazines 


and to bring home the moneys.” The 
famous Dr, McCosh of Princeton was. accus- 
tomed to meet the students in the college 
chapel every morning, when he would make 
any necessary announcements as well as con- 
duct devotions. One morning, in the prayer 
with which the service concluded, he prayed 
for the President of the United States, the 
Cabinet, the members of both Houses of 
Congress, the Governor of New Jersey, the 
Mayor and other officials of Princeton, and he 
then came to the professors and instructors 
in the college. At this point there flashed 
into his mind a notice which had been com- 
municated to him orally and which he had 


omitted to include in ‘the announcements | 
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made just before. To the surprise of the 
assembled students, President McCosh con- 
tinued: ‘‘And, O Lord, bless Prof. Karge, 
whose French class will be held this morn- 
ing at nine o’clock instead of at half-past 
nine as usual.”—The Christian World. 


For the Christian Regtster. 


A Vacation Meditation. 


BY LOUISE W. CALDWELL. 


I sit on this bank and watch the wind as it 
waves and sways the multitude of chestnut, 
birch, and maple trees, closely huddled to- 
gether on the fair hillside before my vision. 

It is a peaceful sight, and the voices of the 
various trees are peaceful, too. Icame here 
with a desire for harmony and peace within 
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DINNER SETS 


Intending purchasers will find an extensive 
exhibit in the Dinner Set Department. 

On the Fourth Floor may be seen China 
Dinner Sets, as follows: 

German China Dinner Sets, attractive 
decorations, 100 pieces at $9.00. 

Another decoration, Weimar China color and 
gold decoration, 100 pieces at $11.00 per set. 

Another China 113 piece Dinner Set, border 
decorations, color double bands with gilt, 
$16.00. 

French Chima, too piece Dinner Set, bor- 
der decorations with gilt, at $14.50 per set. 

(The above sets are not stock patterns.) 
~ Visitors will see an extensive exhibit of Din- 
ner Sets, more than 300 kinds to choose from, 
up to the very costly designs. ; 

All grades, from the ordinary up through the 
middle values to the costly family services from 
the Worcester Royal, Mintons, Haviland, Ridg- 
ways, Canton China, etc. In sets or parts 
of sets as required. 

All our price cards state whether the set is a 
stock pattern or not. : 

Many of our designs are stock patterns which 
can be matched for years to come, an advan- 
tage appreciated by experienced housekeepers. 
Other patterns we have are not duplicated. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) will be 
seen superb paintings on porcelain from Vienna, 
Paris and_ Staffordshire, costly Plates, 
Plaques, Vases, bric-a-brac, etc. 

In the Glass Dep’t (2d floor) is an extensive 
display of all grades from the ordinary up. 
Seekers for Wedding Gifts will find an ex- 
tensive stock to choose from, all values. 

Our exhibit on the several floors was never 
larger, more valuable and comprehensive at 
this season than now. 

New subjects, of Wedgwood old blue his- 
torical Plates and Pitchers. In the series of 
historical plates lately added to are Roosevelt, 
Grant, Lincoln, Cleveland; also new subjects 
of historical scenes. 

Everything in Crockery, China and 
Glass in housekeeping requisites per- 
taining to the family, hotels, clubs, yachts, and 
public institutions, etc. 

One-price marked in plain figures and we are 
not undersold on equal quality if we know it. 


Jones, MeDuffee & Stratton Co 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS MERCHANTS 
33 Franklin, cor. Hawley Sts 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 
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my mind and heart, and a thought comes to 
me as I look and listen. 

People irritate and rasp and strain us. 
Why? Because we do not give them room, 
What do I mean? Just this. These trees 
‘look crowded, but as the wind brings its 
touch, whether boisterous or tender, each 
tree bends and gives a place for the next one, 
and this with no conflict, but in most perfect 
harmony, the birches as twinkling and spark- 
ling and chatty as cheerful people! The 
chestnuts bend one way and then the other, 
more ponderously,—swaying only from the 
hips,—and give sage advice to their com- 
panions on either side, but their tall friends 
listen and give them ample room and time, 
though they are slower of speech than the 
swift-tongued birches. 

I have my lesson. Give others room for 
their vagaries, their hobbies, their eccen- 
tricities, their irritating ways, if need be,— 
even for their irritating speech,—but don’t 
try to force them into your sphere of 
thought or life. Each must keep his circle 
a perfect one, and see that it does not 
chafe another’s, otherwise will come the 
friction, and thunder and lightning will be 
the inevitable result; and few enjoy thunder 
showers. 

Yes, these trees are bewitchingly neigh- 
borly and peaceful. Make the space within 
your own circle an oasis, but do not try to 
compel others to adopt your methods of 
irrigation. 


Alfred Stone. 


He was born in East Machias, Me., the son 
of Rev. Thomas Treadwell and Laura Poor 
Stone. He began his education in that. place, 
and graduated from the high school in 
Salem, Mass., in 1850. He studied archi- 
tecture in Boston, and came to Providence in 
1859. He was associated with Alpheus C. 
Morse, and began practice for himself in 1864. 
The firm of Stone, Carpenter & Wilson be- 
came the leading architects of the city, 
building the Providence County Court House, 
the public library, the railway station, and 
transacting a large business. He married 
Miss Ellen M. Putnam of Salem. 

Mr. Stone was president of the Rhode 
Island Chapter of Architects, Swan Point 
Cemetery, and the Atheneum, and secretary 
of the American Institute of architects.. He 
was deacon of the First Congregational 
Church and superintendent of its Sunday- 
school for a term of thirty-five years. 

This list gives his career in its external and 
perfunctory form, but cannot reveal the es- 
sential verity. It is the structure of his life, 
but not the moving spirit which went be- 
yond office and function. His professional 
brethren said of him, ‘“‘even to the last, more 
diligent in his varied duties than most men 
of lesser age; public-spirited to a degree but 
rarely equalled; clear-headed, kind-hearted, 
and bearing his brothers’ burdens.” 

About forty years ago some of the most 
earnest young men and women of the city, 
in the Union for Christian Work, tried to 
bring the unchurched and the churched into 
closer relations. Mr. Stone was of those who 
initiated the movement, and made an ad- 
dress at the opening of the institution. 

In the impressive funeral service in the 
chapel he built, under the shadow of the old 
church he loved, Dr. Lord, his pastor and 
friend, soon made it manifest that, if the de- 
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parted could speak, he would draw all to 
him by his faith, fortitude, and sacrificing 
spirit. It was the father, friend, and in- 
dependent citizen who was being com- 
memorated. 

In the early fifties a Unitarian lady was 
sojourning in a Southern city. One said to 
her, “These Unitarians are mighty good 
neighbors and friends: of course they do not 
have any religion.” If Mr. Stone had not 
“religion,”? in the good lady’s parlance, he 
had a pretty good substitute. His father 
was of the early Transcendentalists, who did 
not argue or dispute: poets and seers, they 
reported what they saw and felt. In the 
days when it cost to oppose slavery, Thomas 
Stone was an Abolitionist because he could 
not help it. Alfred Stone’s way of life lay 
straight before him. He might make errors 
of judgment, but he pursued them with 
conscientious rectitude, often injuring him- 
self more than he injured others. From his 
mother he inherited his indomitable execu- 
tive energy. Workers, laborers, friends, and 
men of affairs,—all were infected by his 
powerful activity. 

Two daughters survive father and mother 
in the beautiful home he cherished. 

Alfred Stone drank deep of life in many 
phases. It is the man we mourn. 

WwW. B. W. 


A Western Letter. 


The custom of our Western churches is to 
close during July and August. This year 
there has been some change in direction of 
keeping open the churches during the month 
of July. The reports that come from these 
experiments are distinctly encouraging. 
Bloomington, Duluth, Iowa City, and Ann 
Arbor report very marked success. Omaha 
and Memorial Chapel, Chicago, have long 
habituated themselves to July services, which 
are well attended. It seems to the writer 
that the demand for summer services marks 
a renewal of interest in the work of our Church, 
That such is needed is seen all through the 
West by the attitude of the clergy toward 
the candidacy of W. H. Taft for the office of 
president.. As organizations and individually, 
they are speaking against him because he is 
a Unitarian. Those who had thought the 
victory won for liberalism in religion are hav- 
ing a rude awakening by hearing Mr, Taft de- 
nounced as an “infidel Unitarian.” There 
is some good for us in this agitation against 
him, for many are asking what this despised 
sect believes upon the points of religious 
faith. 

The Third Church, Chicago, is looking for- 
ward to a prosperous year under the ministra- 
tions of Prof. G. B. Foster of the University 
of Chicago. The fame of this scholar and 
preacher is such that it should draw large 
congregations to hear him. He has all of the 
fire and zeal of the noble souls that are not 
content unless they are communicating the 
treasure of their truth to others. He begins 
his service Sunday, September 20. The 
trustees of this church are seeking by every 
means in their power to make known to the 
people of Chicago the great opportunity that 
they have. 

Lithia Springs Chautauqua has been re- 
ported at length in these columns, but the 
readers of this paper will he glad to know 
that the probabilities are that it has been 
$0 prosperous this year as to pay its bills, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


‘Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


The encampment was the largest ever known 
there, and the spirit pervading the gathering 
was of the finest possible. Unitarians may 
feel sure that what they have done for this 
Assembly has not been lost, but has helped 
greatly the life of the countryside there- 
abouts, 

The West has secured a number of minis- 
ters from the East who will take up their new 
work out here this fall. Worcester loses Mr. 
Weatherly to Lincoln, Neb. Randolph suf- 
fers the loss of Mr. Townsend, that Sioux 
City may have his services. Milwaukee is 
rejoicing over winning Mr. Greenman for its 
ministry from Watertown. These men are 
welcomed to the great opportunities of the 
Middle West by their brethren in the faith 
because of the reputations they have made 
as standard-bearers of a cause that needs 
witness in this region. : 

For some time the American Unitarian 
Association has planned to have a missionary 
in South Dakota, The services of Rev, Rett 
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E. Olmstead have been secured, and he will 
begin his work September 1. The plan is 
for him to locate at Brookings and travel 
about the State, going wherever there is prom- 
ise of an opportunity to establish a church. 
Dakota offers an unusually good opening for 
our work, as there exists in that State side by 
side great bigotry and much open-minded- 
ness, 

Another missionary enterprise is being en- 
tered upon jointly by the Michigan Confer- 
ence and the American Unitarian Association. 
This is the placing of a worker in Northern 
Michigan, Rev. B. A. Hills being selected for 
this work, There has always been a large 
amount of liberal sentiment in North Michi- 
gan, but it has lacked organization. Mr. 
Hills will serve the society at Harrietta and 
seek to establish others in this region. 

A matter of great interest to Western Uni- 
tarians is the vote of the directors of the 
National Conference to hold its 1909 session 
in Western Conference territory. They left 
the selection of the place to the W. C. board 
of directors, who after due deliberation 
decided that Chicago was best suited ‘for 
the purpose. This meeting will give the 
Unitarians of the West an opportunity to 
rally such as they have not had for many 
years, The National Conference is our rep- 
resentative body. The spirit of the West 
has ever found expression and sympathy in 
the spirit of its gatherings, and it will be of 
great worth to have a great gathering of 
kindred spirit in our bounds. There will be 
a large attendance from the East, no doubt, 
and in that way the East and the West will 
mingle with equal profit, as they did last fall 
in Boston at the meeting of the International 
Council, when the West was largely repre- 
sented. What Unitarianism needs most, and 
is slowly developing, is a consciousness of the 
largeness of its mission. We have local and 
sectional consciousness, but it is necessary 
for us to play well the large part that the 
future is to assign to us, that we should have 
a larger conception of our scope and mission 
than has yet come to us. In-some places we 
fail to thrive because Unitarianism is inter- 
preted as an imported religion, and hence it 
does not become indigenous, and it dies with 
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in the community that gave it being. The 
gathering of the National Conference here 
will give. an impetus to a larger conscious- 
ness, and at the same time help to impress 
upon the people of the West that Unitarian- 
ism is not a sectional religion, but one fitted 
to become the directing force of any form of 
human life under any conditions. ‘This will 
be advertised to the people of this region by 
such a gathering as the National Conference. 

Our workers are almost all in the field, ready 
for the work of the new church year, Last 
year brought good results to our Western 
churches, but we all hope for better success 
this year. Our ministers are encouraged by 
what they have achieved, but they are more 
heartened by the visible need for the spread 
of our gospel. The man who feels that he 
has a message that the world is dying for 
need of finds his strength in that. Our minis- 
ters are convinced that they have a message 
of salvation from the evils that render men 
and society poor and mean, and through 
difficulties and inadequate support they are 
seeking to bring its light to bear upon charac- 
ter and life. East and West the message is 
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ance vary. Sympathy, loyalty, and devotion 
should move as waves through our Unita- 
rian denomination until we are all energized 
for duty and victory. W. M. B. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, 
Tuesday, September 8. There were present 
Messrs. Backus, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. 
Keyes. 

After the reading of the records of the 
last meeting by Mr. George W. Fox, the 
assistant secretary, the treasurer presented 
the following statement for the months of 
May, June, July, and August :— 


RECEIPTS. 

Cash on hand May 1, 1908. . $47,397.00 

From donations.. 13,890.12 

Income of invested funds. . 24,764.84 
Interest on bank deposits. . 839.24 
Bequest of Mrs. Elizabeth if Faulkner, 
eene, N.H., one-half the income to 
be used in connection with the Church 
Building Loan Fund, and one-half un- 
conditioned. . 5,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Elizabeth G, Huide- 
koper, Meadville, Pa, unconditioned, 8,000.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Julia B. Thayer, Keene, 
N.H., additional, unconditioned. . 1,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Hannah Wheat Gilbert, 
North Brookfield, Mass., on account, 
unconditioned . 2,250.00 
Bequest of Mrs. Julia ‘A. Richardson, 
Milford, N.H., on account, uncondi- 
tioned. . 7,717.82 
Bequest ‘of ‘Cyrus Gale, Northboro, 
., unconditioned. . 1,000.00 
Bequest of George W. Stevens, Boston, 
., on account, unconditioned. . 50.00 
‘International Council, sale of books. . 24.85 
General investments, amount received 
for reinvestment. . 4,500.00 
Investment Church | Building "Loan 
Fund, repaid on loans ..... 5,206.54 
* — Books sold, etc.. Banos pncrcoe 1,810.88 
All other gommerass-.choloe. vec. cae 4.25 
$123,455.54 
EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary purposes. . $24,579.42 
Books and tracts for free ‘distribution . 956.28 
Books published for sale. 2,186.96 
Salaries and other missionary ‘expenses. 5,323.56 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 1,511.13 
General investments and other “funds, 

amountinvested. . 42,979.14 
Investment Church. Building 1 Loan Fund, 

loans to churches. . . 1,700.00 
Accrued interest, etc.. Re eee iis os 35.99 

Cash on hand Sept 1, ROR ee ee er 44.133,06 

$123,455-54 


The following amendments to the by-laws 
of the board were presented and adopted :— 

Article IV., Section 13, shall read, ‘‘The 
Committee on Publicity shall consider and 
report on matters relating to the Publicity 
Department, and shall have a general super- 
vision over the choice and conduct of plans 
adopted in that department.” 

Section 14 shall read, ‘‘The Committee on 
Public and Social Service shall consider and 
report on matters relating to the activities 
of the churches in these directions, and shall 
have the general supervision of the work of 
the Department of Social and Public Ser- 
vice.”’ 

The present Sections 13 and 14 shall then 
become Sections 15 and 16. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was,— 


Voted, To appoint the following lecturers on the Billings 
, Foundation: Rev. Bradford Leavitt of San Francisco, 


the same, though the conditions for its utter- ‘ Cal., in the Rocky Mountain Department; Rev. Minot O, | library. 
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Simons of Cleveland, Ohio, in the Pacific Department; 
Rev. Thomas Clayton of Pittsburg, Pa., in West Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 


Upon nomination and after due considera- 

tion it was 

Voted, To make the following appointments: to be 
Field Secretary in the Pacific Department, Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur; to be Secretary of the Department of Social and 
Public Service, Rey. Elmer S. Forbes; to be Field Agent 
in the Pacific Department, Rev. John A. Cruzan. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Fred V. Hawley to represent 
the Association at the fall meetings of the Western State 

onferences. 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported through the treasurer, Mr. 
Lincoln, that the following loans had been 
made since the last meeting of the board of 
directors: To the First Unitarian Society, 
Revere, Mass., $700; to the Christian Union 
Society, Reading, Mass., $1,000. 

Upon report of the Western Committee it 
was 


Voted, That the balance remaining in the Western Budget 
be placed at the discretion of the president for missionary 
work in or near Chicago. 


The following persons having been elected 
as trustees of the Prospect Hill School, the 
board confirmed their election as required 
by the by-laws of the school: Mr. William 
S. Allen of Greenfield, Mass.; Mrs. Mary W. 
Fuller of Deerfield, Mass.; Mr. John Lee of 
Greenfield, Mass.; and Mrs. Ella Snow 
Browning of Greenfield, Mass. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer for a gift of the plates of his book, ‘‘ Four 
Great Affirmations of Religion.” 


A vote of thanks from the Executive Board 
of the National Alliance was read by the 
secretary and put on file. 

A petition from Mrs. Frederick T. Lord, 
relating to alterations in the building for the 
purpose of displaying the literature of the 
Association, was read and placed on file. 

A communication from Rev. Charles W. 
Casson relative to proposed changes in Word 
and Work was referred to the Publication 
Committee. 

A report from Rev. Wilson M. Backus 
and several communications from Rev. 
Jasper L. Douthit in regard to the property 
at Lithia Springs were referred to the president 
for further correspondence. 

Adjourned. 

Lewis G. WILSON, Secretary, 


Business Notices. 


Fifteen years of experience has proved that the 
Star System is the best device ever invented for increasing 
and keeping regular the attendance in Sunday-schools- 
Hundreds of. Sunday-schools have adopted the system and 
are loud in their praises. Many schools which exhausted 
the system are readopting it as a new generation arises. 
Would you not be wise totry it next year? It’sclean. It’s 
simple. It works. For information, address Rev. A. C. 
Grigr, 803 Montgomery Ave., Spokane, Wash. 


Marriages. 


In Walpole, Mass., 8th inst., by the Rev. Louis C. 
Dethlefs, Royal Gurley of New York City and Mea ts 
Spear of Walpole, Mass. 


ANTED.—By a middle-aged lady, living in an 

old-fashioned home in Dorchester, a lady to board, 

who would have many of the privileges of a home-sharer. 

Terms moderate. References. Address A. L. W., care 
of the Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


CiABEIDGE. -—Pleasant furnished rooms to let bya 
pares family. Near Harvard Square and public 
E. J. Noyes, 6 Ashton Place, off Irving Street. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Miscellany. 


The Sunday-Schoo] Society suggests to 
those interested—clergy and laity—that 
the Book Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
which is in its charge, affords many resources 
well worthy the constant attention of all. 
A reference at this time to the fact may be 
of help. 

By special arrangement the entire list of 
the publications of the J. H. West Company 
is here displayed. Mr. West has developed 
a vein of original issues, relating to life and 
progress, in poetry and prose, from many 
interesting sources, new and old. ‘The cata- 
logue of these leaflets and booklets, with 
larger works, is at the command of any one. 

The dozen or more books suggested by 
the officers of the ‘Ministers’ Institute,” 
for reading and discussion, are on hand, to 
be inspected and ready for orders. This 
feature is a most excellent part of the 
scholarly side of the organization, which holds 
its next meeting at Templeton, Mass., in 
October. 

Many, but not all, know that a series of 
bright, inspiring leaflets has been gradually 
sent forth from the “School of Printing; 
North End Union, Boston.” ‘The number 
is now about twenty. The only agency 
for their sale is our Book Room. In some 
respects they cannot be excelled. To men- 
tion some titles and authors will verify our 
assertion: Carruth’s “Each in his own 
Tongue”; Dole’s “The Faith of an Opti- 
mist”; ‘‘A Litany of Thankfulness,” by Gan- 
nett; ‘‘The House by the Side of the Road,” 
Foss; and others equally apt and felicitous. 
A printed list furnished on application. 

Here is the “Isles of Shoals Hymn Book,”’ 
a compilation by Rev. Mr. Badger, fit to 
serve other good purposes besides the par- 
ticular needs originally in view. On the 
counter are the latest issues of the Hzbbert 
Journal and Harvard Theological Review, 
for which subscriptions are received. Our 
denominational journals are in complete 
array,—Christian Register, The Unitarian, 
Every Other Sunday, Pacific Unitarian, etc. 
There is the ‘‘Freedom and Fellowship in 
Religion” volume, a compilation of the pro- 
ceedings of the latest session of the Inter- 
national Congress of Progressive Thinkers. 

The publications of the American Unita- 
rian Association are here retailed by orders 
through the mail or in person. A new 
bulletin will be furnished on request. A fine 
output for the autumn is promised. The 
old and new publications of the London 
Societies—Association and Sunday School— 
are on hand. Added to these stock resources 
are various works that are likely to appeal 
to the student and general reader in ethics, 
theology, philosophy, and religion. 

Among the recent productions of the Sun- 
day-School Society are “The Bible,” a 
pamphlet containing about 150 questions, 
with accompanying answers, on the origin 
and contents of the Old and New Testaments. 
This has been revised by Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
with respect to its accuracy, at the request 
of the society. The substance and form are 
to be credited to the Hopedale and Win- 
chester schools, where the catechetical 
formulas were originally tried. A revised 
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catalogue of the many manuals now issued 
by the, Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
is just out. In it will be found an announce- 
ment of the proposed ‘‘Graded Lessons.” 
A prospectus of this forthcoming course will 
be mailed to any one free. 

&The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors was held ‘Tuesday, September 8, at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Present, Messrs. 
Horton, Edwards, Metcalf, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. 
Gurney, and Miss Parker. The clerk’s 
records and the treasurer’s reports were 
read and accepted. : ; 

A report was made as to the completed 
system of business and accounts, now in 
operation, which promises good results 
for all concerned, comprehending as it does 
the Book Room and Sunday-School Society 
affairs, in all branches. A special report was 
also made as to the advisability of owning 
a stereopticon, to be rented at a low price 
to applicants, After consideration the 
president was requested to ascertain the 
actual demand for such a help. 

Announcement was made of the speedy 
publication of ‘“‘Heart and Voice,” a book of 
songs and services for Sunday Schools, com- 
piled and edited by Rev. C. W. Wendte. 
The directors voted to place it on their 
counter and in their trade, as an enrichment 
of the resources now on hand and as a help 
to the schools while the new ‘‘ Book of Song 
and Service” is in preparation, to be pub- 
lished by the Sunday-School Society. 

The subject of transferring the May an- 
niversary meetings to New York City in 
1910 was brought up. Owing to the legal 
obstacles and other difficulties, no final vote 
was taken, the matter being left open for 
future consideration. Report of prog'ress 
was made about holding the autumn ses- 
sions of the Sunday-School Society in New 
York City. By invitation this will be done 
in November, the plan meeting hearty ac- 
ceptance by the directors. 

Votes relating to the Loan Library were 
passed, affecting the share of expenses and 
the publishing of a new catalogue. Voted, 
also, that the Committee on Outlook and 
Missions investigate the conditions of 
“dormant”? Sunday Schools, with a view 
of reviving them. Adjournment was then 
made. Louisa P. Parker, Clerk. 

Epwarp A. Horvon. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


New Pamphlet of Services and Hymns, 

The price of the little pamphlet of services 
and hymns, about which mention was made 
in this column last week, has now been set 
at 10 cents a single copy, $1.00 by the dozen, 
and $6.00 by the hundred. 

This little pamphlet of twenty-four pages 
has been carefully compiled, the services and 
hymns judiciously selected, and it is destined 
for use at our young people’s meetings, where, 
as has been said before, “Jubilate Deo” has 
either been used for some time and a change 
is desired, or for new and struggling societies 
that find ‘‘Jubilate Deo”’ too expensive for 
the present. 

There is a suggested order of exercises, 
some choice of opening services and prayers 
as. well as Scripture readings, and closing 
services. Only one young people’s liturgy 
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is given, but it is permissible to vary that at 
will; while the words of nearly a dozen well- 
known hymns are set down. 

Several years ago something of the kind 
was quite generally used by our young 
people’s societies, but after a time the supply 
became exhausted; and the constantly in- 
creasing demand of late for a similar low- 
priced publication gave rise to the present 
edition, that, we trust, wiJl fill the needs of 
our unions and meet with as ready a sale as 
did the earlierissue. When ordering or seek- 
ing further information with regard to this, 
address the secretary, at headquarters, stat- 
ing just what is \desired,—the pamphlet of 
services and hymns,—and she will see that 
your order is filled or your questions an- 
swered: kindly remember also that all checks 
and money orders should be made out to the 
treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

It is also announced that the price of ‘‘ Jubi- 
late Deo” by the dozen has been changed 
from $6.00 to $5.50. Single copies with ser- 
vices, fifty cents ; without services, forty cents, 


POPE-TRIBUNE 


1908 Model 


A Most Popular, Up-to-date 
Runabout 


The Tribune is a graceful, stylish, gentleman’s 
roadster. A four-cylinder automobile, light, powerful, 
sturdy, silent, and economical, It is strictly high 
grade, has ample power and speed, is made of the 
best material, and constructed by experience and 
careful workmen under the most rigid inspection and 
along the most approved lines. It has a 3-speed 
sliding gear transmission, is capable of a speed of 45 
miles an hour, and is fully equipped with five lamps, 
horn and full set of tools. 

Write for full particulars, 


POPE MFG. CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 


YOUNG WOMAN WANTED 


in a clerical position in Boston where accuracy is more 
essential than large experience, though the latter is 
desirable. Must write a good hand and be willing to 
make herself generally useful. Position temporary, but 
may develop into a permanent one. Wages at present 
eight dollars per week. Address, with particulars as to 
experience, etc., B. G., office Christian Register. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
aneretancnn temporary shelter or permanent homes toneedy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


R re Wh ao es aaa ‘a 
ev. C. R. Elio . Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sx, 


277 Tremont St., Geegen ee 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At the First Church, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service September 20, at 10.30, will 
be conducted by Rev. A. R. Hussey. 


7 At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
& morning service September 20, at 10.30, will 
¢ be conducted by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 


At the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
the Sunday morning service, September 20, 
i will be conducted by Rev. John Haynes 
hi Holmes. 


} At Manchester - by-the-Sea the Sunday 
; morning service September 20, at 11, will be 
| conducted by Rev. Howard N. Brown of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. j 


The eighty-fifth session of the conference 
will be held with the First Unitarian Society 
of Nashua, N.H., Rev. Herbert H. Mott, 
minister, on Friday, October 2. The speakers 
are to be Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. Theo- 

- dore D. Bacon, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
and Prof. George N. Holcomb of Amherst. 


: Churches. 


; Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
| Rev. Charles Gordon Ames, D.D.: Services 
will be resumed next Sunday morning at 11 
| The Disciples school will be held at 9.45, 
: with the kindergarten and primary at 11. 


AuBaNny, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. William S. Morgan, Ph.D.: Services was 
resumed the second Sunday of this month. 
The Browning Club did very interesting and 
profitable work last year. ‘‘The Ring and 
the Book” was studied under the able leader- 
ship of R. E. Day. The same class will 
study Dante’s ‘‘Divine Comedy”’ during the 
coming year. The social, literary, ethical 
and religious sections of Unity Club did 
splendid work. One of the most promising 
organizations of the church at present is the 
Unitarian Club. This is undenominational, 
and many denominations are represented, 
including Roman Catholic, It was started 
last year with a charter membership of one 
hundred and six men. It is proposed to 
double the membership during the coming 
year. ‘he purpose of the club is “to pro- 
mote co-operation and social intercourse 
among liberal men; to maintain an open 
forum for the discussion of all public ques- 
tions.” The president of the club as well as 
its organizing genius is Frederick H Gaylord. 
A prospectus of the club has been published, 
setting forth the constitution, giving a list 
. of the officers, charter members, and stating 

the course of lectures given during the pre- 
ceding year. 
BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
W.H. Lyon: The Sunday morning service 
: September 20 will be conducted by Henry 
G. Spaulding of Brookline. 


English Birds. 


When John Burroughs came to England |_ 


to hear the nightingale (which is not known 

in the western hemisphere) and mistook 

_ for it some other night-singer, he was at 
any rate spared such a disillusion as that 
which befell another American poet, a 
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lady, who sang her disappointment with the 
skylark prettily enough: . 
‘Was it for this I travelled far and long, 

O poet of the blue? 

You did not sing to Shelley such a song 

As Shelley sang to you.” 
Nightingales, larks, daisies, and primroses 
are all absent from the transatlantic spring, 
and really grass looks strange without 
daisies. But of all our possessions the 
blackbird is the most precious; he is the con- 
tralto among birds, the seventeenth-cen- 
tury lyrist among poets; his is the golden 
voice in the yellow bill. And one hears him 
by threes and fours together, whereas the 
nightingale generally sings alone. For a 
company of nightingales pealing through 
the May night from one small wood you 
must go to Piedmont. A blackbird singing 


at dawn is even more poetic than a nightingale 


at midnight, andjso have thought some 
modern poets: George] Meredith and Cov- 
entry Patmore have sung him songs well 
worth his own. He sings intelligible music, 
using intervals like those devised by man, so 
that his phrases may be recorded in our own 
notation, The coincidence is surely remark- 
able, for neither did he learn of man nor 
man of him.—Ghristian Life. 


“The Lighting of the Graves.” 


The following interesting Indian custom 
is described in the Southern W orkman:— 


“On the eve of All Souls’ Day, as the sun 
sinks behind the tourmaline-hued Mesa 
Grande Mountains, and the clear mountain 
air takes on the chill of approaching night, 
a weird scene is enacted in this little, squalid 
‘city of the dead.’ In the deepening dusk, 
the solemn figures of the living, silhouetted 
among the vague outlines of sagging wooden 
crosses and the narrow brown mounds [some 
fenced in by tiny ghostly picket enclosures, 
some revealed stark and unprotected], ap- 
proach the last resting-places of their beloved 
ones, and with sobs and wails place at the 
head and foot of each grave a lighted candle. 
This is called the ‘lighting of the graves’ 
and is a ceremony almost purely Indian in 
origin, athough connected with the general 
sentiment of the Feast of All Souls’. 
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“The picture is intense in meaning, and 
never to be forgotten by those witnessing it. 
It takes but little imagination to feel with 
those kneeling figures, praying and mourning 
in the uncertain light of the hundreds of 
flickering candles, that their dead are at the 
moment being visited by the returning souls 
from the spirit world, who are attracted 
by the guiding lights of the candles. The 
little enclosure, the thousand flickering lights 
dotting it far and near, the dark, shrouded 
figures kneeling and swaying in audible 
grief and prayers among the crosses, the 
heavy silence of the night upon the rounded 
outlines of the towering hills, and the re- 
moteness of the star-gemmed sky,—all these 
make a scene in which it would be easy to see 
phantoms and to hear spirits talk. Children 
the Indians are called, but in their groping 
toward an Infinite Being, of whom they know 
as much as their more civilized brothers, per- 
haps, they sometimes reach an understanding 
that our keener intellects may never attain.”’ 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
' Justice. 


A meeting of the recently organized Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice will be held in 
connection with the meetings of the Minis- 
ters’ Institute at Templeton on Tuesday, 
October 6, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
The address will be given by Rev. Merle St. 
Croix Wright of New York City. An open 
discussion of the aims of the Fellowship in 
particular and of the duty of the church to 
society in general will follow. It is hoped 
that all ministers attending the gathering 
of the Institute will be present at this 
meeting. JoHN Haynes HOLMEs, 

President. 
WILLIAM W. PECK, 
Secretary. 


The sum of £980 was the fee that the 
preacher at Elberfeld, in Prussia, received 
for his sermon on Whit-Sunday, The ora- 
tion lasted only an hour, The custom dates 
from 1690, when Baron Favort, a wealthy 
Frenchman, provided in his will for an annual 
sermon to be preached in the Protestant 
church of the town. 


Pure Refined 
Paraftine 


For Sealing Preserves, Jellies, Etc. 


It’s the simplest, easiest and surest pr 
=o After cooling, 


products. 


otection for all the homemade 
simply pour a thin layer of the 


melted paraffine over the jelly or jam, as the 
casemay be. Hardensalmost immediately. 

Pure Refined Paraffine is odorless, 
tasteless, harmless. Unaffected by acids, 
water, mold, moisture, etc. It has many 
Y other uses—so many that it has become 
J 4 household-necessity. It is also used for 
washing, ironingand starching. fF ull direc- 
tions with each cake. Sold everywhere. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(incorporated) 
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Pleasantries, 


The Child: ‘Are you the trained nurse | 


mother said was coming?” The Nurse: | 
“Ves, dear, I’m the trained nurse.” The| 
Child: ‘“‘Let’s see you do some of your 
tricks.” 

Instructor (at night school): “What proof | 
have we that the world is round?” Shaggy- 
haired Pupil: ‘‘Don’t need no proof. We 


are willing to believe the jographies.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Lady (to Speaker Cannon): “I maintain | 
that woman has always been the prime factor | 
in the world.” Uncle Joe (blandly): “Oh, 
I don’t know. In the very beginning woman 
was only a side issue.” —/udge. 


“Tet me see, I’ve almost forgotten,” the 
new Western sojourner at Saymouth began 
reflectively, ‘“‘what is the capital of New 
Hampshire.”? ‘‘Stimmer boarders,” replied 
a knowing native.—Youth’s Companion. 


“What is the use of the vermiform appen- 
dix?’ asked the teacher of the class in physi- 
ology. = Rhe vermiform appendix,” 
promptly answered Tommy Tucker, ‘is use- 
ful to keep things out of and to get rid of.” 
Exchange. 


“Dolan,” said Mr. Rafferty, as he looked 
up at the city post-office, ‘“what does them 
letters ‘MDCCCXCVII’ mean?” “They 
mean eighteen hundred and ninety-seven.”’ 
“Dolan,” came the query, after a thoughtful 
pause, “don’t yez think they’re overdoing 
this spellin’ reform a bit?” 


Cardinal Wiseman was of rotund pro- 
portions; and he used to relate with great 
gusto that, when he was staying at Lord 
Clifford’s house, one of the maid-servants, 
who had been told that his proper title was 
“Your Eminence,’ used to say, as she 
dropped her reverential courtesy, ‘Yes, 
your Immense!?’ 


The Washington Star repeats a story of 
old Hiram Doolittle. Hiram made his wife 
keep a cash account. Every week he would 
go over it, growling and grumbling like this: 
“Look here, Hannah, mustard plasters, fifty 
cents; three teeth extracted, two dollars! 
There’s two dollars and a half in one week 
spent for your own private pleasure. Do 
you think I’m made of money?” 


Col, Charles Kenny of Boston, dining re- 
cently at the house of a friend, chanced to 
swallow a piece of cork with his wine, the 
result being a severe fit of coughing. ‘Take 
care, my friend,” said his next neighbor, 
with a rather feeble attempt at humor, 
“That’s not the way for Cork.” ‘No,” 
gasped the irrepressible sufferer, ‘‘it’s the 
way to kill Kenny.’”’—London Fgaro. 


It is almost irresistible to add the familiar 
story about the late Dr. Temple when he 
was Bishop of Exeter. He turned up un- 
expectedly to spend the night at a country 
rectory, and the good rector, in the absence 
of his wife, did his very best to make his 
guest comfortable. He put him, of course, 
into the best bedroom. Next morning, when 
saying good-bye, he ventured to express 
the hope that the Bishop would bring Mrs. 
Temple with him next time. ‘Well, I don’t 
know,” said Dr. Temple in his blunt way, 
and with a twinkle in his eye, ‘my wife 
isn’t used to roughing it.” The crestfallen 
rector confided this strange remark to the 
rectoress on her return. ‘“‘Where did you 
put him?” inquired that practical lady at 
once. She was told. “Why! my dear,” 


she cried, ‘didn’t you know that I kept all 
the best silver under the sheets of that bed ?” 
The Christian W orld. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARDs@ 


GOLDSMITHS 

SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Halland Mantel Clocks. 


Bronzes from the foundriesof 
Barbedienne, Colin & others. 
Makers of Electric’ Gas 
Lighting Fixtures 
Experts in Indirect & 
Subdued Lighting Effects 


Washington St, cor. West, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


f PIPE & REED atl 
CHURCH 
i) 


(20 BOYLSTONST. 
| BOSTON — MASS. _ 


DON’T EXPERIMEN 


When you buy 
a Bicycle select 
one with a Pope 
name-plate and 
you will take no 
chances. 


Pope 
Bicycles 


are the Strongest, 
Lightest and Eas- 
iest Running. 


The leadership which 
we established over 
thirty years ago has 
been steadily main- 
tained, and our 
product to-day is the 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


No need to depend on one model for all conditions ; we 
make a bicycle just right for racing or light riders, another 
for general business, Chainless machines for all around 
reliability and service, and sturdy little machines for 
children. 

Write for catalogue, state for what purpose you require 
a bicycle, and we will give you expert advice, or tell you 
of our nearest dealer. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


‘‘JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charlies W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 
50 cents; by mail, 60 cents 
per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses Allen weilinova educator, 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1908. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 


22nd year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, etc. Permanent 
home, if needed. Illustrated booklet. 


—~ The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls, Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. . 

Principals: John MacDuffle, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


Home for School Girls and Special 
Students. 115 Beacon Street, Boston 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


~ . FOR TBOYS= Ay 
Elementary and advanced classes, Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


. H Worcester, M: 5 
The Highland Military Academynscansstes an P3886 
The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield 
Visitor. A school that appeals only to the earnest and 
a-sirable boy. Careful training for collegiate, professional, 
or business life Please address for all particulars 
JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September 23, 1908. For catalog of the Upper 
and Lower schools address WALTER B. GAGE, Head- 
master, Tarrytown, N.Y 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Corning 
girls’ dormitory. T. P. FARR, Principal. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F. ©. SOUTHWORTH. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 


. « » PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


